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WHAT  A  POPULAR  REVIEWER  SAYS 

ABOUT  THE 

Findlay -Gregg  French  Language  Records 

Findlay-Gregg  French  Language  Records.  Six  1 2*  Records  in  Album  $12.00 
Nos  Amis  Frsmcais.  Transcript  of  Findlay-Gregg  French  Records. 

‘  66  pp.  III.  1931  .75 

Le<»ns  Vivantes  Avec  Nos  Amis  Francais  (Dodds).  140  pp.  1931  1.00 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  Findlay-Gregg  French  Records  are  the 
only  series  on  the  market  planned  directly  for  classroom  use,  which  appeals  to 
children  between  1 2  and  1 3  years  of  age.  This  happy  result  is  obtained  by 
Dr.  J.  j.  Findiay*s  vivacious  dialogues  and  the  songs  recorded,  by  the  abundance 
of  atmospheric  illustrations  allowing  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  book¬ 
let,  and  by  the  voices  of  the  child  actors  from  the  company  of  the  Theatre  du 
Petit  Monde.  The  thread  which  connects  the  scenes  rendered  by  these  records 
is  the  normal  existence  of  a  large  Parisian  family.  The  ring  of  these  voices 
produces  a  contagious  illusion  from  the  first  revolutions  of  the  disks.  The  dic¬ 
tion  is  splendid  and  the  singing  would  do  honor  to  a  more  pretentious  series. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  put  on  pa()er  the  verve  of  these  Saynetes  and 
their  young  interpreters. 

When  these  French  records  are  used  in  a  school,  the  phonograph  drill  can 
be  supplemented  after  the  second  semester  by  the  reading  lessons  and  grammar 
exercises  worked  out  by  Miss  Dodds  in  her  attractive,  direct  method  text, 
Lecon  vivantes  avec  Nos  Amis  Francais 

May  we  add  that  Dr.  Findlay  has  also  published  a  similar  set  of  German 
records?  William  Leonard  Schwartz,  Stanford  Unioersiiy 

OTHER  BOOKS  IN  THE  FINDLAY  GREGG 
DRAMATIC  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 
Findlay-Gregg  German  Language  Records.  Set  of  six  1 2”  Records.  $  1 2.00 
Deutsche  Jugend.  Transcript  of  the  Findlay-Gregg  German  Records.  .73 
Lieder  und  Gedichte  (Dixon  and  Gee).  Songs  and  poems  representative 

of  German  character. . .48 

FRENCH 

Monsieur  Fogg  aux  Indes  (Hopper).  From  the  series  of  "Easy  Fluent 

Readers’* .  .48 

Le  Prisonnier  du  Chateau  d’lf  (Alexandre  Dumas).  Edited  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  Sydney  H.  Hopper. .  .60 

A  First  French  Course  for  Seniors  (Kynaston-Snell).  Thirty-five  lessons 
dealing  with  business,  industry,  and  the  usual  occupations  of  life  such  as  the 
cinerrra.  the  theatre,  sports,  cafe  life,  and  so  on.  Each  lesson  provides  read¬ 
ing  matter,  a  minimum  grammar  resume  and  copious  exercises.  .  1 .00 

Ati  prleea  aabjeet  to  aiaooaat.  Pbonograpb  records  will  be  sent  on  five-day  approval. 


New  York 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Cbicego  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  PHASES  OF  FOREiGN  LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION  IN  CLEVELAND 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  de  8auz^,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  Temple  Vnivereity,  hat  tinee  1918  been 
charge  of  all  foreign  language*  in  the  Cleveland  public  school*.  He  i*  author  of 

several  French  texts. 

William  L.  Connoe,  M-A. 

CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  CLEVELAND 

After  a  varied  experience  as  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  of  school* 
Mr.  Connor  became  principal  of  the  Longtcood  Commerce  High  School  in  Cleveland  from 
Khich  position  he  was  selected  in  1923  to  become  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Research. 
He  is  joint  author  with  Riley  and  Wight,  "Health  Workbook”  (1931);  joint  author  with 
Baker  and  Mills  and  editor  "Dynamic  Biology”  (1933). 

This  article  is  a  brief  summary  happening.  It  was  apparent,  for  ex- 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  ample,  that  less  than  2%  of  the  stu- 
phases  of  foreign  language  in-  dents  under  75  P.  L.  R.  passed  the 
struction  in  Cleveland  during  the  past  third  semesters  of  any  foreign  lan- 
ten  years,  particularly  as  they  are  guage  with  an  average  mark  of  75  or 
related  to  the  cooperative  work  of  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  approxi- 
foreign  language  department  and  the  mately  60%  of  the  students  of  150 
bureau  of  research.^  p.  L.  R.  and  up  passed  with  an  avei^ 

Who  Ought  to  Study  the  Foreign  age  mark  of  75%  or  better.  In  be- 
Languages?  tween  these  extremes  an  increase  of  a 

As  early  as  1923,  the  Foreign  Voints  in  the  average  P.  L.  R. 

Language  Department  and  the  Bu-  ^as  an  almost  certain  guarantee  of  an 
reau  of  Educational  Research  began  i/  iiicrease  in  the  proportion  of  those 
collecting  information  as  to  the  sue-  studying  any  foreign  language  who 
cess  of  students  of  foreign  languages  passed  the  third  semester  with  satis- 
with  relation  to  their  probable  learn-  factory  marks.  These  data,  and  the 
ing  rates  (I.Q.’s  on  group  tests).  discussion  of  them  in  departmental 
These  data  were  analyzed  and  dis-  naeetings,  raised  the  following  ques- 
played  in  tables  and  charts  so  that  all  tions: 

teachers  could  see  precisely  what  was  1.  Are  the  courses  of  study  in  for- 

1  As  originally  prepared  the  article  contained  the  statistical  tables  and  charts  copied  from 
the  studies  on  file  as  mimeographed  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  The 
reader  of  a  technical  turn  of  mind  may  have  this  Information  upon  Inquiry  addressed  to  either 
of  the  authors. 
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eign  languages  and  the  standards  for 
passing  pupils  from  one  course  to  an¬ 
other  suitable  for  the  pupils  who  de¬ 
sire  such  studies  in  Cleveland  high 
schools  ? 

2.  Who  ought  to  study  the  foreign 
languages  I 

The  first  is  a  course  of  study  prob¬ 
lem;  the  second,  a  guidance  problem. 
For  example,  if  it  is  properly  an  ob¬ 
jective  of  Latin  study  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  prepared  finally  to 
read  classical  Latin  literature  for  in¬ 
formation  or  pleasure,  then  those  pu¬ 
pils  who  are  reading  Latin  so  slowly, 
inaccurately,  and  ununderstandingly 
as  to  insure  their  ultimate  failure  to 
reach  the  goal  should  be  eliminated 
from  Latin  classes  at  an  early  date, 
and  preferably  by  prognostic  tests  and 
other  objective  data  before  they  enroll 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chief 
objective  of  Latin  study  is  to  improve 
the  student’s  English  regardless  of 
how  much  or  little  Latin  he  ever 
learns  to  read,  it  may  be  found  desir¬ 
able  to  have  even  more  students  study 
Latin  and  to  rearrange  the  courses  to 
suit  the  various  mental  levels  so  that 
all  who  work  may  pass,  each  at  his 
own  level  of  achievement. 

In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for 
the  perfect  curriculum  and  perfect 
guidance,  teachers  may  ask  themselves 
some  serious  questions  about  why  they 
pass  and  fail  pupils  or  give  them  the 
marks  they  do,  and  what  they  can  do 
to  interest  bright  pupils  in  their  work 
or  otherwise  persuade  them  to  live  up 
to  the  ability  they  seem  to  have  as 
judged  by  their  success  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  on  tests;  and  principals 
and  educational  and  vocational  coun¬ 
sellors  may  exercise  their  ingenious 
powers  of  persuasion  to  induce  the 


type  of  pupils  who  fail  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  take  other  courses  instead.  | 

If  fewer  than  five  out  of  every  hun-  ^ 
dred  students  with  probable  learning  i 
rates  of  100  or  less  succeed  in  passing 
the  third  term  of  Latin  with  a  mark  * 
of  75  or  better,  is  it  possible  that  stu-  f 
dents  who  learn  so  slowly  should  be  - 
discouraged  from  taking  Latin,  per¬ 
haps  even  be  denied  the  privilege  of  s 
taking  it?  Or  is  it  just  possible  that  i 
the  curriculum  in  Latin  ought  to  be 
made  more  interesting,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rate  of  progress  re-  t 
quired  to  pass  much  slower  on  the 
other,  so  that  all  w’ho  care  to  take  it  | 
might  succeed  ?  This  would  mean  | 
that  slow'er  pupils  would  get  in  three 
or  four  years  what  brighter  pupils  [ 
would  get  in  one  and  one-half  or  two  | 
vears.  The  data  are  not  sufficient  to  { 
determine  a  new  policy.  They  simply 
point  out  a  difficulty  which  clear 
thinking  as  to  objectives  may  clarify. 

The  data  just  cited  raised  immedi¬ 
ately  the  question  of  restudying  the 
Course  of  Study,  its  content,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching,  and,  secondly,  of 
initiating  a  more  systematic  analysis 
of  failures  and  their  causes.  This  led  ^ 
to  a  further  study  of  promotions  ...  [ 

Who  Shall  Pass  the  Foreign 
Language  Courses? 

The  earlier  studies  of  promotion,  i 

with  reference  to  Probable  Learning 
Rate,  led  to  a  study  of  promotions 
and  non-promotions  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  with  reference  to  promotions 
and  non-promotions  of  the  same  pu¬ 
pils  in  other  subjects.  The  first  study 
of  this  character  was  made  in  the 
spring  semester,  1927-28.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  Foreign 
Languages,  this  study  has  been  re¬ 
peated  at  each  marking  period  up  to  j 
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the  present  time.  During  this  period 
the  rate  per  cent  of  failure  in  other 
subjects  of  foreign  language  students 
has  been  reduced  25%  to  30% ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  rate  per  cent  of 
failure  in  foreign  languages  has  been 
reduced  15%  to  20%. 

The  argument  used  with  teachers 
to  bring  about  this  improvement  is  as 
follows:  If  the  student  can  do  his 
other  work  acceptably  and  pass  all 
other  subjects,  he  is  probably  able,  if 
well  taught,  to  succeed  in  a  foreign 
language  course.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  pay 
particular  attention,  not  only  to  all 
students  making  low  marks  in  his  own 
and  in  other  subjects,  but,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  the  student  who  is  failing 
or  making  low  marks  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  only.  All  this  solicitude  is  due 
the  weak  student  in  order  that  he  may 
be  assured  of  adequate  individual  as¬ 
sistance  in  study  and  in  recitation. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  appreciably  lowered  by 
this  method,  more  especially  if  it  is 
not  supported  by  adequate  tests  of 
achievement  in  the  several  foreign 
language  courses. 

To  prevent  such  a  method  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  on  paper  only  failures  in  lan¬ 
guages,  a  system  of  testing  was  sys¬ 
tematically  introduced  in  all  classes 
and  a  close  check  was  made  on  the 
articulation  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
school  to  school,  school  to  college.  In 
the  last  eight  years,  all  students  have 
passed  satisfactorily  the  College  Board 
and  all  have  successfully  completed 
the  first  semester  in  college  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  previously  studied  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
large  reduction  in  failures  was  not 
due  to  a  lowering  of  standards  nor  to 
“passing  the  buck”  but  to  an  intelli¬ 


gent  follow-up  of  all  students  and  an 
early  analysis  of  the  individual  prob¬ 
lems  of  each  student. 

The  Cleveland  Method  in  Foreign 
Languages 

Cleveland  has  become  rather  well 
known  among  directors  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  city  schools,  and  among 
teachers  of  method  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  teachers’  colleges  for  a 
rather  distinctive  method  of  present¬ 
ing  the  foreign  languages.  This 
method  may  be  described  briefly,  as 
follows : 

The  aim  is  to  integrate  rather  than 
subordinate  the  various  skills  consti¬ 
tuting  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language.  It  is  planned  to  impart 
the  ability  to  read  through  a  “multi¬ 
ple  approach”  rather  than  a  “single 
approach,”  so  that  at  any  stage  of 
idearning  the  student  can  not  only 
read,  but  also  speak,  understand,  and 
pronounce  the  foreign  language.  In 
a  recent  national  testing  including 
schools  that  emphasize  the  acquisition 
of  the  reading  skill  through  the  use 
of  the  so-called  “reading  method,”  the 
Cleveland  high  schools  showed  supe¬ 
rior  achievement  in  reading.  We  are 
convinced  that  separating  each  skill 
during  the  learning  process  is  less  effi¬ 
cient  than  integrating  all  skills  and 
j^aking  them  enhance  each  other. 
The  sequence  used  in  Cleveland  is  as 
follows:  the  foreign  language  enters 
the  brain  first  through  the  ear;  the 
brain  reacts  and  associates  this  item 
with  its  meaning;  the  brain  reacts  a 
second  time  and  transforms  this  item 
into  letters;  the  hand  writes  it;  the 
eyes  see  it;  the  voice  utters  it  and  so 
it  returns  to  the  brain  through  the 
ear.  This  chain  has  been  found  the 
most  efficient  of  any  in  acquiring  even 
only  a  real  reading  ability. 
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We  are  also  anxious  to  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  education  of 
the  student  by  helping  him  to  acquire 
mental  habits  of  accuracy,  especially 
in  dealing  with  language,  a  love  for 
precision  and  elegance  in  the  use  of 
^  words,  and  an  interest  in  other  na¬ 
tions  and  other  forms  of  literary  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  technique  of  the  Cleveland 
plan  makes  careful  use  of  known  and 
proved  laws  of  learning  such  as  single 
emphasis^  i.e.  we  present  difficulties 
one  at  a  time  rather  than  confuse  the 
student  with  exposing  his  mind  at 
one  time  to  many  items  often  dis¬ 
tantly  related. 

We  allow  each  difficulty  so  pre¬ 
sented  to  be  mulled  over  during  a 
period  of  ""incubation**  which  con¬ 
sists  of  five  to  seven  recitations,  dui^ 
ing  which  the  student  “manipulates” 
it  in  a  variety  of  interesting  drills  un¬ 
til  he  has  mastered  it  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  difficulty. 

We  are  convinced  that  carelessness, 
slovenliness,  resulting  from  undue 
speed  have  no  place  in  education;  we 
expect  quality  rather  than  mere  quan¬ 
tity  and  we  are  little  concerned  with 
the  total  amount  of  pages  covered. 
We  accept  as  valid  the  following  for¬ 
mula:  The  gain  in  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  pages  read  in  a 
given  time. 

In  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  both  of  grammar  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  we  prefer  the  inductive  process 
which  challenges  the  student,  requires 
concentration  of  attention,  stimulates 
the  nerves  with  the  pleasure  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  trains  in  a  valuable  proc¬ 
ess  of  thinking. 

We  make  full  use  of  the  instinctive 


desire  of  the  young  student  to  speak 
the  new  language ;  probably  for  atavis¬ 
tic  reasons,  oral  practice  is  the  most 
stimulating,  most  efficient  approach  to 
language  learning. 

Tests 

As  a  result  of  the  methods  pursued 
in  foreign  language  instruction  in 
Cleveland,  certain  types  of  tests  have 
been  developed.  These  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  de  Sauze’s  Standardized 
French  Tests,  published  by  The  John 
C.  Winston  Company,  1929.  These 
tests  in  the  several  foreign  languages 
are  valid  for  the  Cleveland  course  of 
study. 

Standardized  tests  in  the  foreign 
languages,  Latin,  French,  and  Span¬ 
ish,  have  been  given  in  Cleveland  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  results  since 
1927  are  available. 

Item  by  item  analyses  have  been 
made,  both  for  the  purpose  of  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rear¬ 
ranging  test  material,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  valid. 

This  analysis  reveals  the  startling 
improvement  registered  in  certain 
items,  due  to  the  mere  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  after  the  first 
of  these  test  results  was  made  avail¬ 
able,  that  they  had  neglected  to  teach 
certain  matters  of  consequence,  not 
impossible  nor  even  difficult  to  be  im¬ 
parted,  once  the  facts  are  clearly  be¬ 
fore  the  teacher. 

Similar  analyses  made  for  each 
school  are  often  more  startling  and 
more  useful.  Occasionally,  items 
missed  by  every  pupil  in  the  school  in 
one  test  will  be  answered  correctly  by 
98%  at  a  subsequent  test. 

Other  Tests 

Cleveland  has  participated  rather 
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fully  in  every  one  of  the  national  and  schools  or  school  systems  represented 
international  studies  of  foreign  Ian-  in  the  study.  Furthermore,  the  Cleve- 
guage  instruction.  The  results  of  the  land  lines  show  the  most  constant 
tests  given  in  the  course  of  these  in-  gain  from  grade  to  grade  in  every 
vestigations  have  usually  been  pub-  ability  measured  of  any  of  the  better 
lished  without  the  schools  being  iden-  schools  or  school  systems  represented 
tified.  The  rank  of  the  Cleveland  in  these  studies.  This  is  not  to  assert 
schools  in  these  studies  has  been  uni-  that  all  is  well  with  foreign  language 
formly  high.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  say-  instruction  in  the  Cleveland  schools, 
ing  too  much  to  indicate  that  the  It  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
charts  presented  by  Henmon  in  his  fact  that  the  constant  use  of  the  ex- 
Achievement  Tests  in  Modem  For-  perimental  method  in  the  struggle  to 
eign  Languages^  are  t>'pical.  maintain  and  improve  standards  of 

In  each  ability  measured  in  Hen-  instruction  and  the  achievement  of 
mon’s  study  —  vocabulary,  grammar,  pupils  in  the  Cleveland  schools  are, 
silent  reading,  and  composition — the  on  the  whole,  being  rewarded  by 
Cleveland  schools  as  a  whole  rank  sec-  rather  high-grade  work,  as  indicated 
end  or  third  among  the  more  than  100  by  objective  tests. 

2  Henmon  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modern  Foretsm  Lanauaces,  Macmillan  Company.  1929. 
pp.  340-342. 


THE  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Louis  J.  A.  Mercies 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  AND  EDUCATION.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  TEACHERS  OF  FREU^CH 

At  the  request  of  the  Boston  Chap-  therefore  well  start  by  examining  the 
ter  of  the  American  Association  points  which  he  makes.* 
of  Teachers  of  French,  Profes-  They  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
sor  F.  T.  Spaulding  of  the  Harvard  lows:  The  value  of  the  ability  to 
Graduate  School  of  Education  kindly  speak  a  foreign  language,  whether  as 
prepared  a  careful  statement  of  the  an  immediate  or  deferred  value,  is  ex¬ 
generalist's  case  against  modern  Ian-  ceedingly  small  in  the  case  of  most 
guages.  As  he  was  asked  to  be  as  ’^Americans,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ruthlessly  the  devil’s  advocate  as  pos-  they  will  never  have  a  chance  to  use  it. 
sible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  The  value  of  the  ability  to  read  a 
the  same  space  a  better  summary  of  foreign  language  is  also  largely  negli- 
all  the  possible  arguments  for  the  ex-  gible,  whether  the  end  be  recreational, 
elusion  of  the  modem  languages  from  vocational,  or  cultural.  For  most 
the  high  school  system.  In  discussing  people  there  would  seem  to  be  more 
the  thesis  of  their  inclusion,  we  may  recreation  in  reading  about  persons, 

•  Cf:  The  French  Review.  Dec.  1988. 
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events,  and  surroundings  close  to 
them.  From  the  vocational  stand¬ 
point,  the  need  to  read  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  affects  an  exceedingly  small 
number.  As  for  culture,  most  gener¬ 
alists  would  grant  that  European 
culture  can  be  fully  comprehended 
only  by  one  who  can  read  about 
it  in  the  original  —  this,  inciden¬ 
tally,  is  an  interesting  admission  — 
but,  granting  that  Europe  has  an 
4  older  culture,  it  is  not  ipso  facto  su¬ 
perior  to  the  newer  American  culture. 
The  American  student  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  live  in  his  own  setting.  In 
fact,  “to  the  extent  that  one  actually 
succeeded  in  immersing  one’s  self  in 
a  foreign  culture,  to  that  extent  would 
one  be  depriving  one’s  self  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  comprehension  of  one’s 
own  national  inheritance.”  Profes¬ 
sor  Spaulding  grants  that  American 
pupils  ought  to  learn  how  American 
culture  has  come  to  be,  how  it  differs 
from  other  cultures,  how  it  is  affected 
by  other  nations,  but  this,  he  avers, 
can  be  done  in  large  measure  through 
the  medium  of  English. 

This  would  leave  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages  practically  only  in¬ 
direct  values.  The  first  is  “the  sup¬ 
posed  effects  of  foreign  language 
study  upon  ability  to  use  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  English  language  effectively, 
and  upon  the  development  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  appreciation  of  English 
literature,”  and,  secondly,  “the  re¬ 
puted  effects  of  foreign  language 
study  on  the  development  of  such  gen¬ 
eral  qualities  as  concentration,  accu¬ 
rate  observation,  logical  thinking,  and 
imagination.” 

This,  of  course,  raises  the  question 
of  the  transfer  of  values.  Professor 
Spaulding  grants  that  there  may  be 


some,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
similarity  between  the  subjects  stud¬ 
ied  and  the  situations  in  which  the 
outcomes  of  the  study  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  provided  the  teacher  di¬ 
rectly  teaches  the  transfer.  But  he 
immediately  adds  “the  study  of  a  for¬ 
eign  language  as  such  cannot  possibly 
have  as  direct  a  bearing  on  improve¬ 
ment  in  English  as  can  the  study  of 
English  itself.”  While,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  pupils  may  gain  in  the 
general  qualities  enumerated  above 
through  the  study  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  they  are  neither  necessary  ve¬ 
hicles  nor — what  is  more  important — 
peculiarly  successful  vehicles  for  such 
learning.  At  least  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  may  make  the  same  claims. 

We  must,  therefore,  get  back  to  the 
\l^[bility  to  speak  and  the  ability  to 
read  the  foreign  languages  as  the 
main  values  to  be  found  in  their 
study.  But  alas,  these  are  not  only 
practically  negligible,  as  we  saw,  but 
what  is  more,  “modern  language 
teachers  teach  their  subject  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  tend  to  destroy  even  the 
importance  which  the  subjects  may 
justly  claim.”  First  they  teach  them 
“as  if  everyone  of  their  pupils  was 
to  become  a  specialist  in  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Secondly  their  teaching  is  far 
too  formal.  They  drill  upon  vocabu¬ 
lary,  pronunciation,  grammatical  rules 
and  textbook  translation,  so  that” 
what  can  be  done  with  the  language, 
in  relation  to  boys’  and  girls’  own 
active  interests  apparently  does  not 
dawn  even  on  pupils  who  persist  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  three  or  four  years 
of  the  courses  in  question. 

Professor  Spaulding’s  conclusion  is 
nevertheless  that  modem  languages 
represent  a  legitimate  and  possible 
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fruitful  field  of  study  for  certain  high  Europe  as  the  secondary  education 
school  pupils :  for  those  only  who  pos-  system.  Let  us  grant,  for  the  present, 
MSS  marked  intellectual  ability  and  that  such  students  as  are  incapable  of 
Trtrong  intellectual  interests — particu-  i>the  higher  intellectual  efforts  may 
larly  linguistic.  omit  the  classical  and  the  modem 

What  can  the  modem  foreign  Ian-  languages,  even  mathematics  and  sci- 
guage  teacher  do  with  this  indict-  ence,  and  confine  themselves  to  leam- 
ment  ?  His  first  thought  may  well  be:  ing  to  speak  and  to  write  English  cor^ 
“What  would  the  generalist  say  along  rectly,  and  to  some  elementary  study 
the  same  lines  about  the  other  sub-  English  literature  and  of  the  social 
jects  in  the  high  school  curriculum  studies,  devoting  themselves  almost 
Would  not  the  above  arguments  exclusively  to  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
against  the  study  of  foreign  languages  edge  and  skills  in  the  practical  fields 
^  hold  against  the  classical  languages  which  they  wish  to  gain  a  liveli- 
and  mathematics,  and  even  against  hood  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  let 
the  elementary  study  of  chemistry  >1*®  once  recognize  the  danger  of 
and  of  physics?  What  practical  use ‘^holding  that  the  same  program,  even 
are  they  if  not  further  pursued  ?  Can  somewhat  expanded,  should  be  the 
they  more  surely  yield  indirect  val-  program  of  secondary  education  con- 
ues  ?  But  once  we  take  these  out,  we  ceived  as  the  initial  preparation  for 
have  left  only  English,  the  social  stud-  that  estate  of  the  educated  men  and 
ies,  including  the  study  of  past  and  women  on  whom  the  country  must 
foreign  civilizations  in  English,  the  dej^nd  for  its  contribution  to  the 
^  technical  arts,  and  the  sports.  What  ^/Uiaintenance  and  progress  of  civiliza- 
would  be  the  intellectual  status  of  the  tion.  ^ 

country  in  fifty  years  if  all  its  young  As  to  the  number  of  students  who 
men  and  women  studied  nothing  but  should  be  consigned  to  the  technical 
this  last  group  of  subjects  until  their  system  of  education,  as  opposed  to  the 
/  eighteenth  year  ?  If,  on  the  other  number  of  those  who  may  be  admitted 
hand,  the  classical  and  the  modern  to  secondary  education,  this  is  merely 
languages,  the  mathematics  and  the  a  question  of  the  amount  of  intelli- 
sciences  would  have  to  be  studied  by  gence  to  be  found  in  our  people.  If 
some  of  the  country’s  new  generations  intelligence  quotients  have  any  value 
for  it  to  continue  at  the  intellectual  — and  they  seem  to  have — it  may  be 
level  the  race  has  reached,  why  should  that  such  pupils  who  do  not  attain  a 
these  studies  be  delayed  until  after  /'quotient  of  100  should  be  admitted 
the  eighteenth  year,  when,  in  Euro-  only  to  the  technical  system.  But, 
pean  countries,  they  are  concluded,  as  once  we  have  clearly  differentiated 
preparatory  studies,  before  the  eight-  secondary  as  opposed  to  technical  edu- 
eenth  year,  and  the  possessor  of  the  cation,  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
^  bachelor’s  degree  which  marks  their  restate  the  generalists’  conclusion  as 
completion  as  such,  enters  the  univer-  given  by  Professor  Spaulding  and 
sity  for  professional  training?  say:  The  classical  languages,  the 

This  leads  us  to  the  necessary  dis-  modern  languages,  mathematics  and 
tinction  between  the  technical  school  the  sciences,  as  well  as  English,  his- 
and  what  is  so  pertinently  known  in  tory  and  the  social  studies  are  cer- 
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tainly  legitimate  and  certainly  fruit¬ 
ful  fields  of  study  for  such  high  school 
'pupils  as  must  prepare  to  transmit 
eventually  the  intellectual  inheritance 
of  the  race  and  become  later  critical 
students  and  possible  contributors  in 
their  several  specialized  fields. 

Once  this  point  is  clear,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  to  compare  the  possible 
values  of  these  several  studies  with 
one  another.  Let  us  note  first  of  all 
that  these  studies  involve  knowledge 
and  skills  in  varying  degrees.  The 
manual  arts,  technical  studies  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  sports  aim  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills.  The  natural  end  of 
the  study  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  in 
our  day  is  skill  in  reading  Greek  and 
Latin  texts.  In  the  case  of  the  for¬ 
eign  languages  the  natural  ends  are 
skills  in  understanding  them  when 
heard,  and  in  speaking  them  as  well 
as  in  reading  and  writing  them.  Any 
knowledge  about  their  structure  is  but 
a  means  to  more  accuracy  in  these 
skills.  The  study  of  mathematics  is 
also  largely  a  question  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills:  skill  in  manipulating 
symbols  and  performing  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  operations. 

When  we  come  to  the  content  of  the 
literatures,  of  history  and  of  the  social 
studies,  and  it  might  be  added  of  phil¬ 
osophy  and  of  most  of  the  sciences, 
we  find  that  the  development  of 
knowledge  replaces  or  at  least  takes 
precedence  over  that  of  skills. 

The  development  of  skills  is  only 
another  word  for  the  development  of 
habits.  The  acquiring  of  knowledge, 
on  the  contrary,  involves  an  entirely 
different  process.  It  may  be  but  a 
storing  up  of  memories.  But  it  evi¬ 
dently  should  be  more :  a  capacity  for 
greater  future  understanding  through 
a  larger  number  of  past  understand¬ 


ings,  since  data  become  significant  or 
intelligible  for  us  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  data  of  the  same  or  allied 
nature  which  has  already  become  so. 
A  new  fact  becomes  significant  or  in¬ 
telligible  for  us  only  when  we  can  re¬ 
late  it  to  other  facts  already  known 
and  pass  from  its  particular  aspects 
to  a  generalization  which  unites  the 
new  facts  to  the  old.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  in  turn  to  see  the  significance 
of  further  facts  in  the  light  of  this 
greater  generalization.  And,  no  doubt, 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts 
that  will  help  to  do  this  becomes  sub¬ 
conscious  as  the  skill  processes  do,  en¬ 
abling  us  to  judge  habitually  as  we 
are  able  to  act  habitually.  We  are 
educated,  therefore,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  skills  we  have  acquired, 
and  to  the  number  of  fields  in  which 
we  have  developed  the  capacity  of  un¬ 
derstanding  new  facts  in  the  light  of 
our  already  organized  knowledge,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  in  these  several 
fields.  To  that  extent  are  we  skilled 
and  intelligent.  This  points  out  at 
once  that  education  must  continue 
throughout  life.  And  even  then,  the 
number  of  skills  we  can  acquire,  and 
the  number  of  fields  in  which  we  can 
develop  the  capacity  for  that  general¬ 
ization  which  gives  significance  to  new 
facts,  must  remain  limited  by  the 
time  at  our  disposal.  It  is,  therefore, 
idle  to  hope  that  secondary  education 
can  be  anything  more  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  acquirements  of  skills  or 
of  intelligence  in  the  subjects  studied. 

One  angle  from  which  to  judge  the 
value  of  secondary  school  subjects  is 
that  of  their  effectiveness  in  furnish¬ 
ing  occasions  for  the  practice  of  all 
the  intellectual  activities.  The  mathe¬ 
matics  teacher  may  well  boast  that  his 
subject  furnishes  in  an  economical 
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way  occasions  for  exercising  them 
constantly  and  with  great  precision. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  teacher  may  also 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  a 
Greek  or  Latin  text,  because  of  the 
complexity  and  accuracy  of  its  struc¬ 
ture,  calls  for  the  practice  of  high 
concentration  of  attention  and  affords, 
also  economically,  constant  occasions 
for  precise  comparisons,  judgments, 
and  reasoning,  and  constant  practice 
in  passing  from  analysis  to  synthesis. 
They  may  add  that,  as  opposed  to 
mathematics,  their  subjects  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  man.  The  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  must  admit  that  from 
^e  point  of  view  of  disciplinary  val- 
'ues,  his  subject  is  inferior  to  the 
classical  languages.  His  idioms,  how¬ 
ever,  are  sufficiently  complex  and  dis¬ 
criminating  in  their  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  to  call  for  the  analytical  and  syn¬ 
thetical  activities.  Moreover,  the  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language  teacher  has  the 
advantage  over  the  classical  teacher  in 
that  his  subject  not  only  deals  with 
man  but  is  naturally  taught  as  a  motor 
activity.  The  science  teacher  has  to 
admit  that  his  subject  deals  with 
physical  nature  only,  but  he  may 
maintain  that,  for  this  very  reason, 
it  is  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
subjects  which  deal  more  directly 
with  man’s  psychology  and  social  re¬ 
lations.  He  may  well  claim  besides 
that  his  subjects  also  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  analysis  and  synthesis,  al¬ 
though  he  will  have  to  grant  that  they 
do  so  much  less  economically,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  time  or  of 
the  necessary  apparatus,  than  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  mathematics. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mental 
disciplines  which  secondary  education 


should  give,  the  conviction  has  per¬ 
sisted  that  the  classical  languages  and 
mathematics  have  peculiar  values  of 
their  own,  and  that  the  modem  lan- 
‘^guages  and  the  sciences  have,  in  this 
respect,  a  place  beside  them. 

The  program  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  may  well  be  reexam¬ 
ined  from  another  angle  than  that  of 
disciplinary  values.  If  the  end  of 
primary  education  is  to  make  the  na¬ 
tion  literate,  if  the  aim  of  technical 
education  is  to  fit  that  part  of  the 
population  beet  suited  for  it  to  enter 
as  efficiently  as  possible  into  gainful 
occupations  at  the  close  of  adolescence, 
the  aim  of  secondary  education  is  not 
only  to  discipline  the  minds  of  the 
more  capable  but  to  make  them  con¬ 
scious  of  the  whole  inheritance  of  the 
j^ace.  Rightly  has  it  been  called  hu¬ 
manistic  and  liberal.  Primary  and 
technical  education  may  well  aim  to 
prepare  at  least  in  an  elementary  way 
for  efficient  citizenship.  But  second¬ 
ary  education  must  prepare  its  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  not  only  citizens  of  the 
world  but  citizens  of  the  world  of 
thought,  past  and  present,  so  that  the 
nation  may  be  assured  a  leadership 
which  is  not  narrowly  provincial.  It 
should  give  experience  in  making  the 
higher  syntheses  which  only  a  critical 
outlook  over  the  ages,  as  opposed  to 
the  time  and  place  of  the  individual, 
can  give.  It  is  humanistic  because  it 
is  in  terms  of  man.  It  is  liberalizing 
because  it  frees  from  the  limitations 
of  the  immediate  environment.  It  de¬ 
velops  the  critical  attitude. 

Now,  to  become  critical,  we  must 
be  able  to  compare.  Comparison  is 
the  most  fundamental  of  intellectual 
operations.  It  follows  upon  percep¬ 
tion,  abstraction,  and  analysis  and  it 
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leads  to  judgment,  reasoning,  and  syn¬ 
thesis.  If  you  have  always  lived  in 
the  same  house,  in  the  same  town,  in 
the  same  country,  if  you  only  know 
your  own  age,  you  are  provincial, 
narrow,  uncritical,  and  even  your  con¬ 
sciousness  is  greatly  limited.  The 
^  French  call  this  state  a  “mentalite  de 
primaire,”  because  primary  educa¬ 
tion,  limited  to  the  vernacular,  and 
an  elementary  study  of  national  his¬ 
tory,  taught  from  a  nationalistic 
standpoint,  can  accomplish  little  else. 
What  must  be  avoided  is  that  second¬ 
ary  education  should  produce  only 
such  mentalities,  and  to  produce 
“mentalites  de  secondaire”  it  must 
furnish  data  as  widely  spread  out  in 
time  and  space  as  possible  so  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  capacity  for  synthesis 

rn  the  whole  human  plane. 

If  comparison  is  the  key  to  this 
wider  development,  then  the  lan¬ 
guages,  both  classical  and  modem,  are 
shown  to  have  new  values.  They  af¬ 
ford,  first  of  all,  a  basis  for  that  com¬ 
parison  which  gives  full  linguistic 
consciousness.  Teachers  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  have  only  too  often  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  realize  that  their  students 
learn  English  grammar  in  their 
classes.  And  the  classics  have  long 
been  used  in  Europe  for  comparison 
with  the  vernacular.  But  viewed 
from  the  angle  of  what  should  be  the 
liberalizing  character  of  secondary 
education,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  literatures  come  fully  in¬ 
to  their  own.  At  one  stroke  the  classic 
writers  bid  the  student  extend  his 
horizon  to  the  limits  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  inheritance  of  the  Occident  and 
to  catch  sight  of  its  whole  perspective. 
Within  that  perspective,  the  modern 
literatures  fall  into  their  proper 
places  as  heirs  of  Greece  and  Rome, 


with  French  literature  seen  to  be  the 
most  central.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
derstand  English  literature,  or  for 
that  matter  the  other  literatures  of 
Europe  without  the  French,  as  it  is 
in  turn  impossible  to  study  French 
literature  seriously  at  certain  epochs 
without  having  an  idea  of  what  was 
produced  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Nor  can  Americans,  in  turn, 
hope  to  have  an  intellectual  life 
worthy  of  the  name  if  they  have  not 
caught  at  least  the  perspective  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent  to  which  they  belong. 

^From  this  humanistic  point  of  view, 
mathematics  seem  to  be  less  impor¬ 
tant,  and  even  the  sciences,  at  least 
as  separate  studies,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  growth  and  of  the  nature  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  must  form  part  of  a 
well-balanced  intellectual  outlook. 

A  glance  at  the  organization  of  the 
modem  language  course,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  reexamine  the  generalist^s 
argument  against  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  light  of  this  discussion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  American 
modern  foreign  language  teachers  are 
responsible  in  part  for  the  attitude  of 
the  generalist  toward  them.  First 
teaching  their  subject  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  as  disciplinarians,  on  the  model 
of  Latin,  they  emphasized  its  formal 
side.  Next,  reacting  violently  against' 
this,  they  proposed  to  teach  it  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  oral  skill.  Today,  react¬ 
ing,  again  violently,  this  time  against 
the  direct  oral  method,  a  group  of 
them  would  teach  it  primarily  as  a 
direct  reading  skill.  Evidently  they 
must  work  out  less  extreme  and  con¬ 
tradictory  techniques  if  they  want  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Since  the  natural  end  of  the  study 
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of  a  modern  language  is  skill  in  using 
it,  since,  moreover,  the  value  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  especially  of  motor  ex¬ 
pression  is  recognized  as  a  means  of 
impression,  it  certainly  behooves  mod¬ 
em  language  teachers  to  do  all  they 
can  to  keep  this  advantage.  Yet  they 
must  recognize  that  school  conditions 
do  not  permit  them  to  hope  that  their 
students,  in  the  time  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  can  gain  correct  control  over 
more  than  a  part  of  the  resources  of 
the  language  studied. 

Since  skill  in  a  language  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  actual  experience  in  making 
it  function,  an  overemphasis  on  analy¬ 
sis  and  generalization,  especially  if  it 
precedes  experience,  or  cuts  down  un¬ 
duly  the  time  that  might  be  given  to 
it,  is  evidently  to  be  discouraged.  On 
the  other  hand,  language  manipula¬ 
tion  to  be  fruitful  must  be  correct, 
and  correctness  requires  accurate  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  material  studied.  An¬ 
alysis  and  generalization  must  keep  in 
their  proper  place,  but  they  have  their 
proper  place,  and  it  may  be  given  to 
them  the  less  grudgingly  that  they 
have  disciplinary  values. 

Reading  skill  may  remain  the  most 
certainly  useful  of  the  language  skills, 
but  the  transmuting  into  habits,  into 
the  very  mental  fiber  of  the  student, 
of  the  elementary  resources  of  the 
language,  through  oral  and  written 
manipulation,  cannot  but  be  a  help  to 
the  acquiring  of  reading  skill,  as  well 
as  valuable  in  itself  as  a  form  of  self¬ 
activity.  Nor  can  it  be  hoped  that 
one  will  go  very  far  in  acquiring  ac¬ 
curate  reading  skill  without  due  proc¬ 
ess  of  analysis.  To  translate,  as  was 
actually  done:  “I  wish  to  put  a  col¬ 
lar  on  my  soul  when  it  grows  envious” 
may  be  the  expression  of  a  laudable 


sentiment,  but  as  a  rendering  of  Le 
Bourgeois  OentUhomme’s  “Je  me 
veux  mettre  en  colere  tout  mon  soul 
quand  il  m^en  prend  envie”,  it  is  only 
an  added  proof  that  a  hit-and-miss 
technique  cannot  carry  us  very  far 
toward  the  acquisition  of  an  accurate 
reading  skill. 

In  many  instances  at  least,  modem 
language  teachers  have  worked  out  an 
integrated  technique  with  assured  re¬ 
sults  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  the  re¬ 
quired  caliber  who  are  ready  to  give 
the  subject  the  reasonable  amount  of 
attention  it  demands.  '  Given  the 
Aq)recedence  of  experience  over  analy¬ 
sis,  analysis  to  check  up  on  experi¬ 
ence,  carefully  controlled  repetitions 
and  variations,  both  oral  and  written, 
of  the  elementary  mechanisms  and 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  some 
use  of  these  in  free  self-expression, 
modern  language  teachers  know  that 
the  student  can  be  started  on  the  right 
road  to  language  control,  and  that 
reading  texts  may  soon  be  taken  as 
the  motivating  living  wholes  for  fur¬ 
ther  language  work,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  delay  in  pursuing  concurrently 
the  four  natural  ends  of  their  subject: 
aural,  oral,  written,  and  reading 
skills.  These  ■will  contribute  in  turn 
to  a  vital  appreciation  of  the  cultural 
and  aesthetic  values  of  the  texts  read, 
and,  even  in  the  high  school,  these 
texts  may  include  samples  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  and  schools  of  literature, 
thus  providing  valuable  mediums  for 
comparisons  with  the  vernacular. 

As  to  the  results  possible,  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  can  only  speak  from  his 
own  experience  covering,  however,  over 
twenty  years  of  college  teaching,  a 
period  of  service  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  work,  and  constant  con- 
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tact  with  teachers  in  both  these  types 
of  school.  Of  this  he  feels  certain: 
High  school  students  with  three  years 
of  French,  even  coming  from  schools 
where  the  oral,  written,  and  reading 
/  work  are  not  as  well  integrated  as 
they  might  be  but  where  all  receive 
considerable  attention,  can,  after  a 
year’s  further  practice  in  reading  ad¬ 
vanced  texts,  secure,  through  a  course 
dealing  with  literary  material  in  the 
form  of  written  and  oral  reports  and 
oral  discussions,  such  assurance  in  the 
use  of  the  language  that  they  come  to 
read  French  about  as  easily  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  discuss  orally  before  the  class  the 
topics  studied  and  more  informal  and 
personal  subjects,  write  book  reports 
in  correct  French,  and  original  com¬ 
positions  with  respectable  if  less  ac¬ 
curacy.  Students,  however,  who  come 
from  schools  where  the  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  practice  has  been  better  integrated 
and  more  adequately  critical  through- 
4  out,  can  do  work  of  high  caliber  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning  of  such  a 
college  practice  course.  Moreover,  as 
proved  through  actual  performance, 
practically  all  students  of  such  a 
course  can  be  brought  to  such  a  degree 
of  achievement  that,  upon  graduat¬ 
ing,  they  can  take  up  work  in  Paris 
and,  within  a  year,  win  their  certifi¬ 
cate  for  “I’enseignement  du  franqais 
a  I’etranger”.  There  is  no  doubt 
therefore  that  even  a  three-year 
French  course  in  the  high  school,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  well  organized,  may  yield 
results  which  may  favorably  compare 
with  those  attainable  in  any  subject. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  reexamine 
the  pessimistic  pronouncements  of  the 
generalist  as  to  ^the  possibilities  of 
modern  language  study  so  conven¬ 
iently  and  ably  summed  up  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spaulding. 


All  the  strictures  made  apply  at 
most  only  to  students  whose  initial 
capacities  are  so  limited  that  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  for  them  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  acquiring,  in  one  form  or  an- 
^<8fher,)  of  a  technical  as  opposed  to  a 
secondary  education.  The  secondary 
education  student  will  normally  go  to 
college.  His  education  in  the  high 
^^chool  should  equip  him  to  enter  the 
college  in  possession  of  as  many  tools 
as  possible.  The  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  obviously  the  tools  which 
he  will  need  the  most  after  English, 
and  adolescence  is  the  time  during 
which  their  study  can  yield  the  most 
*^quickly  the  most  returns.  Nor  can 
the  generalist  seriously  contend  that 
the  wide  opportunities  which  the  for¬ 
eign  languages  yield  for  comparison 
in  the  linguistic  and  cultural  fields 
are  without  disciplinary  values.  When 
even  the  sports  and  social  activities  of 
all  sorts,  and  all  motor  activities  are 
rightly  held  to  make  for  a  larger  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  the  self,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  consciousness  of  ca¬ 
pacity  in  languages  which  are  the 
motor  activities  of  thought  may  well 
make  for  an  enlargement  of  the  per¬ 
sonality,  even  though  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  difficult  to  measure  this 
result  mathematically.  What  you  are, 
proved  by  what  you  do  or  can  do,  is 
the  measure  of  education.  It  depends 
upon  the  sum  of  natural  and  acquired 
capacities  for  perception,  correct  gen¬ 
eralization,  and  expression.  The  pos¬ 
sible  interaction  of  these  habits  in  the 
complex  of  the  self  will  always  be  hard 
to  estimate,  but  as  long  as  the  second¬ 
ary  high  school  course  is  able  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  student  habits  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  expression  in  one  modern  lan- 
^guage,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of 
'  such  habits  and,  in  particular,  of  read- 
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ing  skill  in  another ;  as,  moreover, 
modem  languages  are  the  only  way 
to  get  in  really  vital  contact  with  the 
culture  of  the  world  outside  one’s  own 
country,  to  deny  them  the  modest 
place  which  is  asked  for  them  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  would  seem  to 
‘'savor  of  obscurantism,  and  is  diamet¬ 
rically  contrary  to  the  whole  charac¬ 
ter  of  secondary  education  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  may  well  grant  that 
the  legitimacy  of  their  subject  in  the 
j  technical  high  schools  is  not  to  be 
*  taken  so  easily  for  granted.  How¬ 
ever,  the  arguments  of  the  generalist 
against  modern  languages  have  more 
weight  even  in  this  situation  only  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  education  in 
these  schools  is  to  be  as  narrowly 
J  utilitarian  and  provincial  as  possible. 
That  Latin  may  be  too  difficult  and 
academic  a  subject  in  such  schools, 
even  the  Latin  teacher  may  admit. 
But  that  the  student  in  these  schools 
should  be  confined  to  an  exclusively 
English  and  practical  arts  program 
may  well  be  questioned.  The  tech- 
/nical  high  school  must  include  many 
students  who  are  capable  of  leading 
a  larger  intellectual  life  than  that  to 
be  provided  by  their  trades  and  imme¬ 
diate  environment.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  those  with  reliable  I.Q.’s  below 
90  and  even  somewhere  between  90 
and  100  should  not  be  obliged  to  take 
a  modern  language,  especially  when 
the  doubtful  cases  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  could  do 
and  failed,  there  will  always  be,  in 
the  technical  high  school,  and  in  the 
general  high  school  course,  a  fair  pro- 
p(Ml;ion  of  students  who,  if  not  exactly 
college  material,  may  nevertheless 
still  have  an  intellectual  future.  That 
this  may  be  chiefly  the  concern  of  the 


English,  the  history  and  the  social 
studies  teachers,  we  may  well  grant. 
We  should  deny,  however,  and  these 
teachers  would  no  doubt  deny  it  with 
us,  that  studies  in  other  cultures 
would  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
student’s  comprehension  of  his  own 
national  inheritance.  Immersion  in 
a  foreign  culture  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  of  his  own  country  is  really  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  high  school 
student.  That  one  must  go  outside 
of  American  culture  to  gain  an  idea 
of  its  origin,  of  its  differences  from 
others,  and  of  the  influences  still  play¬ 
ing  upon  it,  the  generalist,  we  are 
told,  is  willing  to  grant,  as  he  is  even 
ready  to  admit  that  a  foreign  culture 
<^an  only  be  fully  comprehended  in  its 
'’original  language.  Why  then  could 
not  one  course  pursued  for  two  or 
three  years  in  one  foreign  language 
be  profitable  to  students  of  sufficient 
intelligence,  when  such  a  study,  as 
has  been  seen,  must  also  be  granted 
some  disciplinary  values,  and  when, 
at  least,  it  can  furnish,  if  properly 
taught,  some  experience  with  a  skill, 
which,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  introduces  an  element  of  vari¬ 
ety  in  language  work.  To  make  an 
oral  synopsis  of  a  French  story  in  a 
second-year  French  class,  as  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible,  is  not,  evidently,  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  English.  It  is,  at 
least,  practice  in  the  analysis  and  dis¬ 
crimination  of  linguistic  material,  in 
public  expression,  in  concentration, 
and  in  organization  of  thought.  It 
cannot  but  help  to  develop  capacity 
to  synopsize  English  material,  and  by 
its  very  differences  from  English,  it 
introduces  a  recreational  element. 
One  of  the  most  surprising  criticisms 
of  the  generalists  quoted  by  Professor 
Spaulding  is  certainly  that  there 
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would  seera  to  be  more  recreation  in 
reading  about  persons,  events,  and 
surroundings  close  to  us  than  in  read¬ 
ing  about  foreign  peoples,  when  the 
verj  essence  of  recreation  is  a  change 
of  setting,  and  when  such  a  change 
makes  possible  the  comparisons  which, 
as  we  saw,  are  indispensable  for  the 
understanding  and  even  for  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  peculiarities  of 
one’s  own  environment.  Considerable 
experience  with  extension  work  among 
adults  who  are  not  college  graduates 
has  brought  home  forcibly  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  that  one  of  the  chief  values 
of  the  modem  languages,  for  those 
who  are  not  to  become  what  might  be 
called  professional  intellectuals,  is  the 
^wreation  they  aflFord  through  the 
change  of  scenes  and  modes  of  thought 
which  they  make  possible,  as  well  as 
through  the  exercise  of  an  added  skill 
which  they  afford.  In  these  days 


when  we  are  groping  toward  a  social 
readjustment  which  must  inevitably 
bring  more  leisure  to  the  masses,  this 
value  is  by  no  means  without  promise 
if  this  leisure  is  to  serve  to  raise  the 
general  intellectual  level  of  the  nation.*^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  | 
of  modern  languages  have  to  exercise  1 
great  caution  and  skill  if  they  are  to  J 

make  available  to  their  students,  both  i 

in  the  secondary  and  in  the  technical  I 

high  school,  all  the  values  to  be  found 
in  their  subjects.  But  as  the  efficiency 
of  our  modem  language  classrooms  is 
raised,  through  the  more  general  | 

training  of  our  teachers  in  adequate  i 

methods,  our  friends  the  generalists  * 

should  be  the  first  to  welcome  our  re¬ 
sults.  After  all,  they  must  agree  with 
us  that  the  end  of  American  educa- 
^tion,  even  on  its  lower  levels,  should  ’ 
not  be  the  inthronization  of  Lewisian 
Babbittism. 
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NOUS  void  done  une  fois  de  plus 
reunis,  —  officiers,  sous-oflSciers 
et  soldats  de  la  petite  arinee 
qui,  sur  le  vaste  front  de  la  lutte  pour 
I'esprit,  defend  ce  secteur  tout  en¬ 
semble  limite  et  precieux  qui  s’appelle 
la  langue  et  la  culture  franqaises. 

Relisant  naguere,  I’admirable  in¬ 
troduction  et  la  conclusion  d’ Alfred 
de  Vigny  a  Servitude  et  Grandeur 
Militaires,  j’ai  associe  ce  titre  aux 
idees  encore  confuses  qui  se  presen- 
taient  a  moi  ne  songeant  a  cet  entre- 
tien.  J’ai  pense  au  poids  du  metier 
sur  nos  epaules,  au  bout  de  quelques 
annees;  aux  lassitudes  et  aux  degouta 
qui,  parfois,  accablent  les  plus  vail- 
lants  devant  les  asperites  et  les  mo¬ 
notonies  d’une  tache  souvent  sans 
gratitude; — e’est  ce  que  j’appelle  les 
servitudes  du  professeur  de  franqais. 
D’autre  part,  j’ai  songe  a  I’enthou- 
siame  joyeux  qui  pourtant  flambe  au 
cceur  de  la  plupart,  a  la  oonfiante 
6nergie,  a  la  foi  sincere  et  agissante 
qui  confere  a  ce  metier  si  lourd  ce 
que  j’appelle  sa  grandeur. 

C’est  a  ce  double  aspect  que  je 
voudrais  reflechir  devant  vous,  en 
toute  familiarite  intime, — comme  on 
fait  entre  gens  de  la  meme  “boutique” 
qui  se  comprennent  a  demi-mot. 
D’avance  je  m’excuse  de  ne  fuir  ni 
la  banalitc  ni  I’evidence,  prepare 
d’ailleurs  a  decevoir  ceux  qui  atten- 
draient  quelque  discussion  savante  et 


technique,  herissee  et  embellie  de  oette 
phraswlogie  plus  ou  moins  scienti- 
fique  dont  on  se  plait  si  souvent  h 
aflFubler  aujourd’hui  cette  discipline 
de  sens  commun,  d’intelligence  et 
d’amour  que  I’on  appelle  la  pedagogie. 

Youlez-vous  que,  sans  coquetterie 
ni  illusions,  nous  nous  regardions  un 
moment  au  miroir  ?  Qu’y  voyons- 
nous,  —  surtout  quand  nous  apparte- 
nons  deja  k  I’armee  territoriale,  et 
que  ‘^e  cheveu  plus  rare  et  d^ja 
grisonnant”  dont  parle  Ronsard,  nous 
rappelle  la  somme  d’experience  pro- 
fessionnelle  et  humaine  que  nous 
avons  accumul6e? 

C’est  vrai, — n’est-ce  pas? — il  est  de 
ces  heures  moroses  ou  monte  aux 
levres  la  decourageante  question:  “A 
quoi  bon  ?  Tout  oela  vaut-il  la 
peine  ?”  Heures  ou,  comme  des  papil- 
lons  noirs,  viennent  voltiger  autour 
de  nous  d’assez  deplaisantes  pens^es, 
— obstacles,  perils,  irritantes  limita¬ 
tions, — ^bref  toutes  les  servitudes  du 
professeur  de  frangais.  Quelles  sont- 
elles,  dans  leur  penible  diversity  ? 

I 

Je  ne  parle  pas  des  servitudes  ma- 
terielles,  —  des  travaux  forces  que 
represente  parfois  notre  tache, — du 
nombre  excessif  de  “periodes”  d’ail- 
leurs  trop  breves,  oii  I’energie  se  lasse, 
ou  le  cerveau  se  sterilise.  La  “repeti¬ 
tion”  pent  etre  un  proc^de  peda- 
gogique  de  premier  ordre  pour  I’el^ve : 
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c’est  un  lent  assassinat  pour  lea  lea  queationa, — ^tel  doit  etre  I’enaeigne- 

ningea  du  maitre,  et  tel  qui  proteate  ment. 

centre  lea  methodea  induatriellea  a  la  Or  ni  la  memoire  ni  lea  byzan- 
Ford  oomme  etant  anti-humainea,  tiniamea  de  la  grammaire  ne  sent 
oublie  d’en  faire  autant  en  peasant  favorablea  a  une  etude  vraiment  hu- 
au  “High  School  teacher”  qui  doit,  maine  et  bienfaisante  du  frangaia,  et 
deux,  troia  et  quatre  foia  par  jour, —  la  tjrannie  de  cea  pratiquea  peae  aur 
annee  aprea  annee, — repeter  lea  memea  beaucoup  (Tentre  noua,  qui  ae  aenti- 
mota,  lea  memea  reglea,  lea  memea  raient  autrement  aatiafaita  de  leur  lot 
exercices.  Je  ne  parle  paa  du  labeur  s’ila  pouvaient  en  aecouer  lea  entravea 
dea  devoirs  a  corriger, — de  la  meca-  importunes.  De  toutea  nos  forces, 
nique  parfois  exasperante  de  I’admin-  appelons  le  jour  od  le  frangaia  sera 
iatration,  et  d’autrea  gentillesses  oii  partout  enseigne  pour  le  frangais,  et 
nous  uaons  nos  meilleurea  annees ....  non  pour  un  examen. 

Non, — je  pense  k  dea  choaea  plus  *  *  * 

graves,  a  dea  servitudes  plus  lourdes,  Une  aeconde  servitude,  dont  nous 
et  centre  lesquelles  je  ne  manquerai  souffrons  tons  un  jour  ou  I’autre, — 
jamais  une  occasion  de  protester,  car,  resulte  de  I’etrange  situation  ou  nous 
a  tort  ou  a  raison  elles  me  paraissent  noug  trouvons  a  Tegard  d’eleves  mal 
ralentir,  paralyser,  parfois  devoyer  prepares  a  recevoir  meme  lea  premiers 
toute  notre  activite  de  professeurs  de  elements  de  notre  enseignement. 
frangaia.  voudraia  faire  de  peine  k 

peraonne,  et  ne  rien  dire  qui  semblat 
Servitude,  par  exemple,  a  mea  yeux,  rejaillir  en  critique  sur  nos  collegues 
que  la  tyrannie  de  certains  examens  d’anglais.  Je  ne  voudraia  paa  davan- 
j)our  lesquela  nous  devons,  dans  lea  tage  faire  de  la  peine  aux  theoriciens 
ecolea,  preparer  dea  milliera  de  nos  (je  la  pedagogie  qui  ont  deoouvert  que 
eleves.  ^’on  pouvait  apprendre  la  grammaire 

Pratique  indispensable  ?  —  Pent-  sans  I’avoir  etudiee,  —  comme  Mas- 


etre. 

Dangereuae?  J’en  suis  sur. 
Pourquoi  ?  Eaaentiellement  par- 


carille,  la  musique, — et  la  savoir  tout 
en  ne  la  sachant  pas;  mais  enfin,  si 
j’avaia  le  droit  d’etre  brutal,  je  diraia 


ce  que  dea  examens  de  ce  genre  aup-  P]"®  penibles  ^rvi- 

poaent  une  notation  exacte,  —  oh !  tudes,  c  eat  la  necessite  d  enseigner 
cette  superstition  du  chiffre!— et  dea  4trangere  a  dea  eleves  qui 

whellea  d’apparence  pseudo-scienti-  P®®  P^^P^e  langue. 

fique, — parce  qu’il  faut  un  syateme  de  ®®^®  recompenses 

correction  qui  obeisse  a  dea  rigueurs  indirectes,  c  eat  que  nos  meilleurs 
mathematiques, — et  comme  lea  valeurs  ®^6ves  de  frangaia  font  de  grands 
intellectuelles  vraiment  humaines  ae  yprogrea  en  anglais,— mais  aprea  tout, 
refuaent  a  de  pareilles  mensurations,  ^st-ce  notre  objectif  esaentiel? 
la  consequence  fatale  eat  que  cea  exa-  Cette  servitude  ae  traduit  de  plu- 
mens  multiplient  lea  questions  qui  sieurs  fagons. 

sont  ou  de  pure  memoire  ou  de  pure  Servitude,  que  d’enaeigner  la  gram- 
difficulte  technique.  Si  telles  aont  maire  frangaiae  a  dea  enfants  qui  ne 
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savent  paa  la  grammaire  anglaise;-^  ment  impressionner  le  profane,  et  je 
pervitude,  que  de  tenter  de  creer  un  sais  des  etudes  sur  le  vocabulaire  fran- 
vocabulaire  fran^ais  dans  le  corveau  qui  ressemblent  ^trangement  aux 

d’eleves  qui  se  contentent  en  anglai^  “quotations”  du  stock  market, — sans 
d’une  poignee  de  mots ;  —  servitude  etre,  d’ailleurs,  plus  profitables. 
que  de  chercher  a  etudier,  de  pres,  S’il  nous  faut  sans  cesse  nous  en  em- 
des  textes,  avec  des  eleves  qui  n’ont  barrasser,  pauvres  que  nous  sommes, 
que  tres  rarement  Fhabitude  de  la  quelle  servitude!  Si  I’on  peut  s^en 
lecture  exacte  et  minutieuse, — et  qui,  passer,  quel  gaspillage!  Quelle  ma¬ 
gi  on  leur  “assigne”  parfois  de  lourdes  chinerie  enorme  mise  en  mouvement 
tranches  de  cent  ou  deux  cents  pages,  pour  forcer  des  portes  largement  ou- 
ne  sont  que  bien  peu  souvent  invites  a  vertes!  Quelle  grosse  artillerie,  pour 
lire, — mais  a  bien  lire, — une  seule  et  ecraser  une  mouche!  Recemment  en- 
unique  page,  Bref,  servitude  que  de  core,  je  lisais  un  de  ces  beaux  travaux, 
faire  etudier  une  langue  qui  est  toute  (euvre  de  patience  et  de  minutie,  qui, 
prwision  et  justesse  a  des  cerveaux  au  bout  de  pages  et  de  pages  de 
dont  presque  toute  la  preparation  a  chiffres  et  de  resultats  d’experiences, 
Ite  une  ecole  “d’a  peu  pres”.  ^  m’a  amene  aux  conclusions  suivantes: 

Que  Ton  nous  envoie  des  Aleves  (1)  TTn  eleve  intelligent  qui  lit  vite 
gurs  de  leur  anglais  et  habitues  a  bien  comprend  mieux  qu’un  61eve  pas  in¬ 
lire, — et  Ton  verra  ce  que  nous  pou-  telligent  qui  lit  lentement; —  (2)  Les 
vons  en  faire.  Et  ceci  n’est  pas  un  yeux  qui  parcourent  rapideraent  un 
j  geste  “to  pass  the  buck” ; — c’est  sim-  ytexte  ne  voient  pas  tout  le  detail  de 
plement  demander  une  equitable  dis-'^  chaque  mot, — mais  arrivent  a  trans- 
tribution  des  responsabilites ;  —  c’est  mettre  au  cerveau,  neanmoins,  le  sens 
dononcer  une  servitude  qui  nous  est  general  du  passage, 
impost  de  I’exterieur.  Eh  bien, — ne  le  dites  h  personne, 

*  *  *  — mais  je  m’en  doutais! 

Je  sais,  helas,  qu’aussi  bien  les  pro-  Je  pensais  a  une  these  de  “psycholo- 
cedes  de  mesure  representes  par  cer-  gie”  p^rcourue  naguere,  et  oii  I’on 
tains  examens  que  les  methodes  qui  etablissait,  en  97  pages,  que  des  rats 
nous  forment  d’assez  mediocres  angli-  affames  pendant  cinq  ou  six  jours  se 
cistes,  trouvent  des  defenseurs, — que  mouvaient  beaucoup  plus  rapidement 
dis'je !  font  I’objet  d’un  culte  dans  que  d’autres  rats  genereusement  et 
ccrtaines  spheres,  oii,  comme  les  cri-  grassement  nourris; — conclusion  im- 
tiques  litteraires  et  les  romanciers  prevue  et  bouleversante ! 
franqais  de  1875,  on  est  hypnotise,  J’aimerais  proposer  a  tons  les  fer- 
I  transporte,  ravi  en  extase,  par  I’idee  vents  de  la  statistique  un  petit  pro- 
de  la  “Science”  et  de  tout  son  attirail  bleme  dont  les  resultats,  eux,  ne  se- 
extorieur  d’appareils,  de  mesures,  de  raient  peut-etre  pas  sans  interet :  Com- 
chiffres,  de  statistiques,  de  “tests”,  de  bien  d’heures,  par  force  ou  par  pru- 
tables,  et  de  courbes  bariolees.  Cer-  dence,  les  professeurs  de  langues  mo- 
tains  de  nos  periodiques  et  traites  dernes  depensent-ils  chaque  annee,  ^ 
pedagogiques,  ouverts  au  hasard,  vous  lire  et  a  chercher  assimiler  toute 
ont  un  petit  air  de  revues  d’wonomie  eette  documentation  ?  Combien  de 
politique  ou  de  chimie  qui  doit  forte-  dollars,  au  total,  cela  ooute-t-il?  Et 
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tout  ce  temps  et  tout  cet  argent  ne 
pourraient-ils  pas  etre  employes  plus 
utilement  par  les  uns  et  par  les  autres 
k  apprendre,  tout  simplement,  des 
choses  qu’ils  ne  savent  pas, — k  lire, — 
a  gouter  les  textes  pour  le  plaisir,  sans 
plus,  —  bref,  a  faire  oeuvre  d’intelli- 
gence  humaine  crcatrice  et  assimila- 
trioe? 

Cela  serait,  a  mon  humble  avis, 
Taffranchissement  d’une  servitude. 

J’ai  des  heures  de  cauchemars,  de 
reves  angoisses,  ou  j’entrevois  le  jour 
ou,  dans  tout  ce  grand  pays,  Fen- 
seignement  des  langues  modernes  sera 
remis  entre  les  mains  d’ingenieurs  et 
d’experts  oomptables,  —  et  oii,  ayant 
limite  le  but  de  l’4tude  du  fran<jais  a 
une  sorte  de  lecture  rapide  et  super- 
ficielle  ,de  textes  k  demi-compris,  k 
un  dressage  intensif  en  vue  de  1’^ 
peu  pres,  il  ne  sera  plus  question  ni 
de  parler  ni  d’entendre  le  fran^ais,  et 
ou  les  meilleurs  professeiirs  de  fran- 
^is  seront  des  statisticiens  sourds- 
muets ....  Dieu  nous  en  garde  1  Ce 

n’est  qu’un  mauvais  reve! 

*  *  * 

II  y  a  enfin  une  autre  servitude  du 
metier,  dont  j’aimerais  dire  un  mot, — 
parce  qu’elle  est  pour  un  trop  grand 
nombre  une  menace  aigue. 

II  faut  parler  franc  et  dur.  Un 
reel  peril  nous  menace  tons,  nous  qui 
nous  donnons  a  Fenseignement  du 
frangais,  ou  de  toute  autre  langue, 
dans  nos  ecoles  et  meme  dans  nos  col¬ 
leges.  Ce  peril,  le  void: 

A  force  de  vivre  dans  Felementaire, 
a  force  de  faire  et  d’entendre  bal- 
butier  de  douces  jeunesses,  a  force  de 
les  preparer  pour  des  examens  plus 
ou  moins  mecaniques  et  mnemotech- 
niques,  on  risque  de  devenir  soi-meme 
une  m6canique  elementaire. 

On  pretend  que  le  machinisme  mo- 


deme  et  son  impitoyable  specialisation 
risquent  d’abrutir  Fouvrier  industriel. 
J’accuse  du  meme  crime  notre  en- 
seignement  elementaire, — a  moins  que 
nous  n’y  mettions  ordre. 

II  faut  reagir.  Les  rengaines  des 
premieres  legons,  jour  apres  jour,  sont 
une  pietre  ecole  de  pensee ; —  “le 
cheval  de  ma  tante”  et  “le  parapluie 
de  ma  cousine”  sont  de  m^diocres 
stimulants  de  la  vue  intellectuelle, — 
“Farrivee  a  Fhotel”  ou  “le  diner  an 
restaurant”  ne  suflSsent  pas  a  nourrir 
nos  ames, — et,  meme  au  sommet  dn 
Mont-Blanc,  Fhorizon  de  M.  Perri- 
chon  reste  borne. 

“Sauvons-nous,  sauvons-nous”,  cri- 
ait  Duhamel.  Sauvons-nous  nous- 
memes.  Sachons  garder  nos  fenetres 
ouvertes,  et  que  Fair  du  grand  ciel 
nous  arrive.  Pour  bien  enseigner 
“grand  comme  ceci”,  il  faut  en  savoir 
“grand  comme  ga”.  Pour  enseigner 
non  comme  une  machine,  mais  comme 
un  etre  intelligent,  les  plus  minces 
elements  de  la  grammaire,  il  faut  etre 
alle  soi-meme  beaucoup,  beaucoup 
plus  loin  dans  Fetude  d’une  langue, 
dans  sa  psychologie,  sa  semantique  et 
Sfi  stylistique.  Pour  bien  lire  et  faire 
lire  la  plus  simple  des  historiettes,  il 
faut  avoir  un  gout  litteraire  et  une 
connaissance  de  la  France  presente  et 
passee.  Pour  etre  un  bon,  un  vrai 
maitre  de  “first  year  French”,  il  faut 
avoir  une  large,  une  solide  culture 
personnelle. 

Oh!  je  sais,  ce  n’est  pas  facile,  et 
ce  n’est  pas  toujours  drole.  Je  sais 
les  soirs  ou  Fon  rentre,  la  gorge  usee, 
Fesprit  vide,  les  bras  lourds  de 
“choses”  a  corriger,  et  la  perspective, 
le  lendemain,  de  retourner  a  la 
meule; — je  sais  la  mediocre  matiere 
cerebrale  que  nos  eleves  offrent  par- 
fois  a  nos  efforts, — je  sais  les  indif- 
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f&rences,  les  degouts  qui  plient  les 
Ipaules  et  brisent  les  arabitieux 
61ans ....  Je  sais ....  Tout  cela, 
c’est  la  vie  au  fond  des  tranchees, — 
heures  obscures  ou  pourtant  murissait 
la  victoire. 

Cette  victoire,  nous  pourrons  la 
gagner  sur  nous-memes,  a  force  de 
volonte  et  de  claire  vision  de  notre 
ideal, — et  cela,  ce  n’est  plus  une  ser¬ 
vitude,  c’est  deja  une  grandeur. 

Cette  victoire,  nous  la  gagnerons 
en  travaillant  a  nous-memes,  comme 
disait  Edgar  Quinet,  dans  le  silence, 
comme  Fabeille.  Effort  de  chaque 
jour,  de  chaque  ann^, — par  la  lec¬ 
ture,  le  voyage,  les  contacts  hu- 
mains; — le  souci  d’une  haute  et  vo- 
lontaire  discipline  intellectuelle.  II 
n’est  point  d’humble  tache  dans  notre 
metier  qui  ne  devienne  heureuse,  bien- 
faisante  et  feoonde,  si  nous  I’accom- 
plissons  a  la  lumiere  d^une  telle  ambi¬ 
tion.  Notre  enseignement  le  plus  ele- 
mentaire  vaudra  ce  que  nous  vau- 
drons  nous-memes, — et  nous  enseigne- 
rons  beaucoup  mieux  le  subjonctif  et 
le  participe  si  nous  sommes  des 
hommes  et  des  femmes  riches  d’une 
abondante  vie  personnelle. 

Voila  ce  qui  sauvera  notre  en¬ 
seignement  du  franQais  :  les  meil- 
leures  methodes  sont  lettre  morte  sans 
un  personnel  cultive.  Tons  les  re- 
medes  qu’on  nous  propose,  ne  sont  que 
“quack  medicine”,  si  le  maitre  qui  en¬ 
seigne  ne  presente  pas  ces  garanties 
de  valeur  personnelle  et  de  solide  cul¬ 
ture.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  laboratoire  qui 
fait  le  savant,  ni  le  ciseau  qui  fait  le 
sculpteur:  “Enrichissons-nous”  :  me¬ 
diocre  oonseil  d’egolsme  dans  la 
sphere  materielle ; —  condition  et 
promesse  du  succes  dans  la  vie  de 
I’esprit. 


II 

Toutes  ces  “servitudes”  ne  sont 
qu’un  cote  de  la  tapisserie, — I’envers 
teme  et  parfois  d^cevant  Mais  il  est 
une  autre  face,  aux  couleurs  plus 
claires,  et  c’est  k  cet  avers  Ik  que  je 
pense  en  parlant  de  la  grandeur  du  pro- 
fesseur  de  fran^ais,  pourvu  “qu’avec 
une  humeur  gaie  et  un  cceur  libre,  il 
veuille  regarder  par  dela  la  besogne”. 

Cette  grandeur,  elle  n’est  pas  mo¬ 
rale  seulement,  et  placee  dans  cette  ab¬ 
negation  dont  parlait  si  noblement 
Vigny, — dans  ce  qu’il  appelait  “les 
souffrancee  peu  connues  et  dignement 
port^s”.  “L’ennui  et  le  meoontente- 
ment,  disait-il,  sont  sur  le  visage  la 
marque  du  metier.  La  fatigue  y 
ajoute  ses  rides  et  une  vieillesse  an- 
ticipee.  Cependant  une  id^  com¬ 
mune  donne  a  cette  reunion  d’hommes 
serieux  un  caractere  de  majesty, — et 
cette  idee  est  I’Abnegation.  C’est  une 
croix  plus  lourde  que  celle  du  martyr. 
Il  faut  I’avoir  port^  longtemps  pour 
en  savoir  la  grandeur  et  le  poids.” 
Et  il  ajoutait  cette  parole  qu’il  nous 
est  doux  de  nous  repeter:  “Je  mets 
au  dessus  de  tous  les  devouements 
celui  qui  ne  cherche  pas  a  etre  re¬ 
garde”. 

Non,  pour  vrai  que  soit  tout  cela, 
ce  n’est  que  grandeur  negative.  En 
fait,  nous  pouvons  sans  faux  orgueil, 
porter  au  credit  du  metier  d’autres 
grandeurs  et  d’autres  joies, — positives, 
celles-la,  et  generatrices  d’optimisme 
et  de  oonfiance.  La  joie  du  metier, 
on  en  pent  parler  sans  ironie; —  et 
je  me  rappelle  de  delicieux  propos  que, 
dans  une  reunion  pareille  a  celle-ci, 
tint  un  jour  a  Boston  mon  tres  cher 
ami  Louis  Cons. 

Notre  joie, — et  notre  grandeur, — 
c’est  d’enseigner  une  tres  belle  langue 
a  laquelle  nous  donnons  le  magnifique 
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nom  de  “vivante”  parce  qu’elle  nous 
met  en  contact  direct  avec  le  r^l  et 
avec  I’humain,  —  perpetuel  elargisse- 
ment  de  uotre  horizon,  continuel  en- 
richissement  de  notre  etre  intellectuel 
et  spirituel,  Banalite  peut-etre, — ^mais 
qu’il  fait  bon  repeter,  —  car  la  vie 
meme  de  notre  personnel  en  depend. 

Enseigner  le  frangais,  ce  n’est  pas 
seulement  faire  une  concurrence  plus 
ou  moins  heureuse  au  respectable  Dr. 
Berlitz, — c’est  veritablement,  comme 
disait  Montaigne,  a  travers  une  gram- 
maire,  une  litterature  et  une  culture, 
“frotter  et  limer  notre  cervelle”  contre 
des  cervelles  frangaises,  et  rendre  la 
notre  plus  flexible,  plus  habile  et  plus 
fine. 

Enseigner  le  fran<;ais,  —  c’est  la 
grandeur  d’une  autre  tache :  c’est 
reveler  a  de  jeunes  americains  la 
largeur  vivante  du  monde,  et  done  les 
rendre  plus  humains.  Tout  progres 
dans  la  connaissance  d’une  langue  et 
d’une  civilisation  etrangeres  est  un 
pas  en  avant  vers  la  plus  liberale  et  la 
plus  feconde  forme  d’humanisme. 

Enseigner  le  fran^ais,  c’est,  non  pas 
chercher  a  rendre  moins  Americains 
les  jeunes  fils  de  I’Amerique,  —  soit 
dit  en  passant  pour  apaiser  des  natio- 
nalismes  chatouilleux,  —  mais  c’est 
ajouter  a  leur  titre  d’ Americains  ce 
signe  dont  le  president  Garfield 
disait  qu’il  transforme  I’honnete  mais 
mediocre  specialiste  en  un  “honnete 
homme”  au  beau  sens  classique  du 
mot.  Regarder  le  monde  avec  la  con¬ 
naissance  d’une  seule  langue,  c’est  le 
regarder  avec  I’oeil  unique  d’un 
borgne. 

II  faut,  pour  maintenir  la  grandeur 
de  notre  tache,  avoir  le  courage  de 
rappeler  que  nous  manquons  a  notre 
mission  si  nous  perdons  de  vue  une 


seule  minute  ce  devoir  essentiel  de 
viser  sans  cesse  k  la  culture,  meme  k 
travers  le  mecanisme  le  plus  terre-&- 
terre  de  I’enseignement  elementaire. 

Le  choix  des  textes,  des  exemples, 
des  exercices  peut, — laisse  a  I’indif- 
ference  de  la  routine, — faire  sombrer 
notre  enseignement  dans  I’ennui  et  la 
mortelle  platitude, — comme  il  peut 
aussi  tenir  sans  cesse  de  jeunes  esprits 
en  eveil  en  profitant  de  chaque  mot  et 
de  chaque  page  pour  les  faire  penser 
(s’ils  peuvent)  et  les  intoresser.  J’y 
insiste:  j’ai  toujours  un  peu  pitie  de 
ces  pauvres  enfants  qui  approchent  la 
culture  et  la  civilisation  franqaises,  en 
compagnie  du  bon  M.  Perrichon,  avec 
I’abbe  Constantin  pour  directeur  de 
conscience,  et  qui,  de  la  France,  voi- 
ent  surtout  la  Corse  de  Colomba  ou  la 
llollande  de  la  Tulipe  Noire! 

Je  pense  sou  vent  aux  termes  si 
I'.eureux  dont  se  servait  Albert  Feuil- 
lerat,  de  Yale,  pour  definir  cette  atti¬ 
tude  et  nous  avertir  d’un  danger. 
Ktudianta  et  eleves  viennent  vers  nous, 
disait-il,  attires,  parfois  eblouis,  par 
ce  qu’on  leur  a  dit  de  la  France.  Tls 
nous  demandent  de  les  guider  a  tra¬ 
vers  ces  beaux  passages,  a  travers  ce 
chateau  dont  chaque  salle  est  un  muse© 
ou  respire  I’ame  qui,  de  si^le  en 
siwle,  a  fait  notre  civilisation.  Ils 
voudraient  decouvrir  ces  tresors,  en 
jouir,  les  posseder . . .  .  Et  nous,  leurs 
maitres  et  leurs  guides,  annee  apres 
annw,  nous  les  gardens  dans  la  cui¬ 
sine.  Or  cela,  c’est  forfaire  a  notre 
vraie  mission. 

Car,  il  faut  y  revenir  sans  cesse, 
nous  avons,  nous  autres,  professeurs 
de  Fran^ais,  cette  grande  tache  d’ar- 
river  a  convaincre  la  jeunesse  ameri- 
caine  qu’il  y  a  pour  elle  un  avantage 
decisif,  un  profit  irremplacable,  a 
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participer  a  cette  chose  a  la  fois  vague 
et  tres  precise  quo  I’on  appelle  la  cul¬ 
ture  francaise. 

Dans  ce  role  de  messagers  reside 
notre  plus  noble  grandeur. 

]k[essagers  de  quoi  ? 

D’abord  de  1 ’experience  psycholo- 
gique  que  represente  cette  culture, 
contact  avec  une  humeur  optimiste  et 
plaisante,  avec  la  terre  de  Montaigne, 
“qui  ne  faisait  rien  sans  gayete”, — oii 
s’offrent  ces  deux  tresors  que  Mme  de 
Stael  appelait  “le  gout  et  la  grace”, 
ei  dont  I’air,  au  dire  de  Ilazlitt,  “car¬ 
ries  off  the  blue  devils”. 

Contact  avec  une  litterature  qui 
offre  la  plus  rejouissante  collection  de 
rires  qui  aient  jamais  resonne  sur  la 
surface  de  notre  pauvre  terre.  Con¬ 
tact  avec  une  civilisation  que  Michelet 
disait  “venerable  et  charmante”,  plus 
que  toute  autre  propre  a  creer  chez  le 
jeune  americain  de  la  jeune  Amerique 
cette  “perspective  du  passe”  qu’il  a 
tant  de  peine  a  acquerir  par  lui-meme. 

Contact  avec  une  pensee  qui  pre¬ 
sente  au  plus  haut  degre  cette  uni- 
versalite  humaine  dont  la  pensee 
americaine  a  un  si  urgent  besoin. 
Idee  sans  doute  d’une  presque  ecoeur- 
ante  banalite, — mais  pourtant  verite 
infiniment  feconde  pour  notre  en- 
seignement.  Oui,  banal,  mais  vrai, 
de  dire  avec  G.  Lanson  que  “depuis 
cinq  cents  ans,  I’ideal  de  la  pens^ 
frangaise  a  ete  non  pas  le  frangais, 
mais  I’homme,”  que  “les  idees  qui  par 
leur  origine  sont  plus  specialement 
fran^aises,  sont  presque  toujours  des 
idees  qui  ne  devaient  pas  profiter  a  la 
France,  mais  h.  I’universalite  des  es- 
prits  humains”, — et  que  pour  la  plu- 
part  de  nos  grands  ecrivains,  I’ideal  a 
4te  la  civilisation  humaine  beaucoup 
plus  que  la  civilisation  nationale. 

Contact  done  avec  une  pensee  dont 


la  valeur  pedage^que  est  incompara¬ 
ble,  surtout  a  une  epoque  ou  une  fa- 
miliarite  decroissante  avec  les  grands 
textes  de  I’antiquite  prive  notre  jeu- 
nesse  de  cette  source  etemelle  d’idees 
generales,  essentielles,  fondamentales, 
— qui  sont  la  base  necessaire  de  toute 
pensee  saine  et  coherente,  —  i  une 
heure  oii  les  humanites  sont  menacees 
par  la  maree  montante  et  hostile  des 
“practical  subjects”. 

S’il  faut  a  un  jeune  esprit  des  “hu¬ 
manites”, — n’est-C‘*  pas  une  vraie 
grandeur  de  penser  que  nous  sommes 
les  depositaires  d’une  tradition  a  la- 
quelle  on  a  pu  donner  le  beau  nom 
d’humanit^s  modemes  ? 

Contact  avec  une  pensee  d’ou  se  de¬ 
gage  a  chaque  instant  une  methode 
intellectuelle  necessaire  et  bienfai- 
sante, — methode  d’ordre  et  d’arrange- 
ment  logique  que  tout  bon  paragraphe 
f ran^ais, —  meme  elementaire, —  per- 
met  de  mettre  en  lumiere, — methode 
d’analyse  raisonnable  et  probe,  que 
Ton  peut  faire  ressortir  dans  une 
classe  sans  avoir  a  lire  pour  cela  ni 
Descartes  ni  Marcel  Proust. 

Discipline  de  lucidite,  —  de  con¬ 
struction,  —  de  coordination,  —  a  la- 
quelle  I’allemand  Fichte  rendait  hom- 
mage  en  1835  quand  il  ecrivait  :  “II 
faut  reoonnaitre  que  les  Franqais  pos- 
sedent  precisement  ces  qualites  qui 
nous  manquent, — et  dont  I’acquisition 
est  un  devoir  pour  nous”. 

Enseigner  ces  qualites, — les  cher- 
cher  dans  les  textes, — ^les  reveler,  les 
faire  germer  dans  de  jeunes  tetes, — 
quelle  belle  ambition, — et  quelle 
grandeur ! 

Ah !  oui  certes,  —  me  direz-vous, 
mais  quelle  ambition  impossible!  Et 
si  vous  connaissiez  mieux  nos  classes, 
comme  vous  dechanteriez,  et  comme 
vous  verriez  vos  beaux  reves  se  recro- 
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queviller,  a  I’heure  oii  il  faut  en- 
seigner  k  Jimmy  ou  a  Sally  qu’on  ne 
dit  pas  en  frangais  “Je  n’ai  pas  aucun 
crayon”,  —  meme  s’ils  disent  en  an¬ 
glais  “I  ain’t  got  no  pencil”. 

J’entends  bien.  Mais,  apres  tout, 
notre  enseignement,  raenie  dans  les 
6cole8  les  moins  favorisees,  s’eleve  au- 
dessiis  de  ce  niveau, — et  ce  n’est  pas 
le  niveau  le  plus  bas  qu’il  faut  pren¬ 
dre  pour  ideal. 

Et  puis, — et  puis,  “c'est  bien  plus 
beau  lorsque  c’est  difficile”,  comme 
disait  a  peu  pres  Cyrano.  Et  si,  a 
lutter  avec  la  difficulte  dans  I’en- 
seignement  des  choses  de  I’esprit,  on 
mettait  le  quart  de  I’energie  que  I’on 
depense  a  realiser  des  prouesses  athle- 
tiques,  a  quels  resultats  ne  pour- 
rions-nous  pas  viser.  Ah!  si  nous  ob- 
tenions  de  nos  eleves  I’effort,  la  vo- 
lonte,  la  perseverance  qu’en  obtiennent 
le  football  coach,  •  quelles  merveilles 
nous  realiserions ! 

Et  puis,  la  mediocrite  des  sujets, 
les  obstacles  de  la  route  ne  changent 
rien  a  la  realite  des  faits  :  la  culture 
frangaise,  elle  est  tout  ce  que  j’ai  dit, 
et  meme  beauooup  plus;  —  nous  n’y 
pouvons  rien.  Si  nous  voulons  meriter 
notre  titre  de  professeurs  de  frangais, 
il  faut  au  moins  accepter  cet  ideal,  si 
lointain  qu’il  soit, — et,  de  toutes  nos 
forces,  tendre  vers  lui.  Nous  nous 


devons  d’etre  des  interpretes  spiritu- 
els  et  des  animatcurs  d’idees. 

“La  servitude,  disait  Camille  Mau- 
clair,  c’est  peut-etre  le  metier, — ^mais 
la  grandeur,  c’est  le  reve.” 

«  «  * 

Enfin,  mes  chers  collogues,  a  cetfe 
heure  de  la  vie  internationale  ou  le 
ciel  semble  de  jour  en  jour,  se  charger 
de  nuages,  il  y  a,  dans  notre  metier 
de  professeurs  de  langue  vivante,  une 
autre  grandeur, — qu’en  terminant  je 
voudrais  mentionner,  —  sans  phrases, 
—  presque  k  mi-voix,  —  comme  avec 
pudeur,  car  on  a  trop  joue  de  cette 
corde.  Mais  pourtant  il  faut  le  dire. 

Si  nous  comprenons  et  aimons  notre 
metier, — nous  ne  pouvons  pas  ne  pas 
collaborer  a  une  oeuvre  qui  depasse  et 
deborde  de  bien  loin  la  grammaire,  la 
syntaxe,  la  stylistique,  la  phonetique 
et  la  litterature, — et  qui  est  le  deve- 
Jloppement  d’une  intelligence  interna¬ 
tionale  plus  eclairee  et  plus  active. 
En  1927,  Bergson  ecrivait  :  “On  ne 
pent  vraiment  etre  I’ennemi  d’un 
peuple  dont  on  possede  completement 
la  langue.”  Pouvais-je  mieux  con- 
clure  des  propos  sur  la  grandeur  de 
notre  tache  qu’en  citant  cette  noble 
parole  d’un  penseur  a  la  fois  frangais 
et  universel,  comme  tant  de  penseurs 
frangais,  parole  de  oonfiance,  d’intel- 
ligence  et  de  paix. 
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.  .  II  est  parfaitement  possible 
d’arriver  ft  prononcer  une  langue  i^tran- 
g^re  d’une  mnni^re  sinon  parfaite,  du 
noins  bien  intelligible  et  nullement  cho- 
quante.”  —  Paul  Pasby,  Les  Sons  du 
Francois. 

FOmTEEN  years  of  experience 
teaching  French  pronunciation  in 
the  University  of  Grenoble,  in  the 
Institut  de  Phonetique  de  la  Sorbonne, 
in  Middlebury  College  and  Barnard 
College,  Columbia  University,  will  en¬ 
title  me,  I  hope,  first,  to  give  a  few 
rules  concerning  French  pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  general;  second,  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  difficulties  Americans 
encounter  in  speaking  the  language; 
and  third,  to  give  practical  hints  on 
methods  of  overcoming  these  difficul¬ 
ties. 

^fuch  has  been  done  during  the 
last  decade  to  better  the  pronunciation 
of  students  in  French.  But  one  is 
perplexed  at  the  persistence  of  errors 
in  pronunciation  in  comparison  with 
the  improvement  in  grammar  and  syn¬ 
tax. 

Why  is  it?  The  main  reason  is 
that  to  the  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
there  is,  in  speaking  it,  an  added  ef¬ 
fort  caused  by  calling  into  action  the 
organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech.  The 
student  seeks  to  vocalize  the  idea  he 
has  conceived. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  at  once,  the 
importance  of  the  education  of  the 


organs  of  hearing  as  well  as  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  power  to  discern  foreign 
sounds  requires  as  much  training  as 
the  practice  in  reproducing  these 
sounds,  and  is  more  basic.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  foreigners  who  have 
lived  in  a  country  as  long  as  twenty 
years  without  making  appreciable 
progress  in  pronunciation.  We  all 
know  language  teachers  who  have 
taught  many  years,  spent  time  in  the 
country  the  language  of  which  they 
are  teaching,  and  taken  innumerable 
“credits”  in  universities,  who  have, 
nevertheless,  made  no  apparent  im¬ 
provement  in  correct  pronunciation. 

The  large  number  of  these  people 
who  pronounce  poorly  indicates  that 
they  are  not  deficient  in  hearing,  but 
that  skill  in  hearing  foreign  sounds 
has  not  been  developed.  From  the 
start  they  have  used  the  sounds  of 
their  native  tongue  which  most  nearly 
approach  the  foreign  tongue. 

If  they  have  had  instruction  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  it  has  been  drill  in  the  use 
of  the  vocal  organs.  How  can  the 
student  establish  a  habit  of  forming 
accurately  sounds  which  he  himself 
does  not  hear  correctly? 

These  habits  of  reproducing  only 
the  native  tongue  or  the  sounds  that 
are  part  of  it,  must  be  uprooted 
patiently  and  methodically — ^by  con- 
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trasting  the  sounds  of  the  native 
tongue  with  those  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  until  the  student  actually 
hears  the  differences,  and  is  mentally 
conscious  and  alert  to  the  new  set  of 
sounds. 

The  untrained  American  ear  hears 
the  French  closed  eu  of  feu,  Dicu, 
malheureux,  and,  unguided,  registers 
the  English  u  of  hut,  hut.  What  else 
then  can  the  student  reproduce  but 
this  English  vowel  t  That  is  what  he 
he  heard! 

The  pupils  cannot  imitate  the  teach¬ 
er  and  reproduce  the  sounds  because 
they  really  do  not  hear  them,  they 
hear  an  Anglicized  representation  of 
them.  Consequently  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  point  out  errors  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  order  to  correct  them.  The 
first  step  and  the  most  important, 
“the  fundamental  principle,”  is  to 
train  the  student’s  ear  until  he  hears 
the  new  sound  correctly. 

For  this  aural  method,  systematic 
exercises  should  be  planned.  “Train 
the  new  sound  pattern  which  is  not 
present  in  the  brain  of  the  student. . . . 
How  often  the  teacher  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  if  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  bad,  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  vocal  organs  of  the 
student  ?”* 

First  of  all  the  teacher’s  task  is  to 
make  the  student  hear.  This  I  can¬ 
not  re|>eat  too  often. 

To  help  the  student  hear  (aural 
method)  the  teacher  has  to  make  him 
see  (sight  method)  with  diagrams, 
drawing  and  especially  by  pointing  to 
his  own  lips,  tongue,  jaws,  cheeks, 
larynx,  fearless  of  exaggeration.  As 
is  well  known  by  psychologists,  the 
imitation  will  be,  at  first,  but  a  faint 


and  timid  attempt,  approaching  about 
one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  the 
teacher  has  done.  The  teacher  should 
never  cease  to  call  attention  to  the 
different  positions  taken  for  new 
sounds.  He  should  also  contrast  the 
positions  taken  by  lips,  tongue,  jaw, 
for  those  English  and  French  sounds 
which,  at  first,  appear  similar,  for 
example:  English  how  and  the 

French  eau. 

A  good  scheme  is  to  have  a  student, 
picked  out  at  random,  come  to  the 
teacher’s  desk,  and  turn  towards  the 
class.  Have  him  pronounce  several 
times  a  certain  English  sound.  Then 
the  teacher  will  give  an  apparently 
similar  French  sound,  asking  the  class 
to  discover  the  differences,  (r  in  rat, 
for  example).  This  will  call  into  ac¬ 
tion  the  students’  owm  observations, 
will  make  them  participate  actively 
in  the  teaching,  and  will  provide  the 
amusement  necessary  to  break  up  the 
tenseness  required  by  the  study  of 
pronunciation. 

From  the  aural  method  one  should 
then  pass  to  the  oral  method:  pupils 
are  ready  for  oral  drill  after  “intelli¬ 
gently  prepared  imitation.”  They 
know  now  that  they  must  establish  “a 
new  set  of  pronunciation  habits.”* 

Pronunciation  consists  of  (1)  artic¬ 
ulation  and  (2)  intonation.  Owing 
to  the  limited  space,  I  will  deal  with 
articulation  only,  although  the  two 
elements,  of  equal  importance,  should 
be  taught  “hand  in  hand!”* 

Articulation  in  French  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  nettete  (distinctness  — 
clearness — purity.) 


1  Oscar  Russell.  Modern  T.AncruaKe  Journal,  Febniary,  19S4,  p.  S47. 

2  Knowles  and  FSvard,  "Perfect  French  Pronunciation,"  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
S  Wm.  R.  Price,  "Shorn  Lambs,"  M.  L.  J,,  p.  877. 
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Vowels.  French  vowels  —  stressed  English.  At  the  end  of  a  word  the 
and  unstressed  as  well*  are,  (1)  clear-  student  should  endeavor  td  keep  the 
cut  by  vigorous  action  of  the  tongue  voiced  quality  of  the  consonant  to  the 
and  lips® ,  but  without  brush  attack.*  very  end.  This  clean-cut  effect  of 
(2)  pure,  that  is  to  say  each  vowel  French  articulation  “depend  de  la 

represents  a  single  sound.  There  are  vitesse  avec  laquelle  on  passe  d’une 

no  diphthongs^  in  French.  Compare  position  des  organes  a  une  autre”.* 
the  English  word  hough  to  the  French  These  different  positions  should  be 

word  heau,  the  English  word  day  to  assumed  vigorously,  but  with  no 

the  French  word  des.  (3)  The  French  brusqueness.  For  this,  an  extraordi- 
Towels  are  also  relatively  equal  in  nary  flexibility'®  of  the  muscles  is 

duration,^  the  unstressed  syllables  be-  necessary,  a  flexibility  of  the  muscles 
ing  usually  longer  than  the  unstressed  of  the  lips — the  upper  as  well  as  the 
English  syllables.  Generally  speak-  lower — a  flexibility  of  the  muscles  of 
ing,  one  may  say  that  short  French  the  tongue  which  must  be  “supple, 

vowels  are  never  as  short  as  short  active,  rapid  in  its  movements.”" 

English  vowels  and  that  long  French  Bear  in  mind  there  is  no  stiffness,  no 
vowels  are  never  as  long  as  long  Eng-  rigidity  in  these  muscles  when  speak- 
lish  vowels.  ing  French.  The  student  should 

Consonants.  The  French  conso-  strive  to  achieve  suppleness  in  all  the 

nants  are  also  clear-cut  (Fr.  nettes),  organs  of  speech, 
whatever  their  position.  At  the  end  Following  these  general  rules,  I 
of  a  word  the  release  (Fr.  detente)  would  like  to  give  some  suggestions 
of  the  consonant  must  be  very  defi-  for  correcting  the  most  frequent  and 
nite.  There  should  be  an  especial  striking  errors  made  by  Anglo-Saxon 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  students  of  French, 
articulate  it  with  distinctness,  with-  Vowels. 

out,  however^  making  an  extra  sylla-  1.  Closed  e.  Avoid  making  a 
ble  out  of  it:  double  sound:  ^  or  ^  by  a  com- 

la  petite  le  soletZ  Amerique  plete  immobility  of  the  speech-organs 

As  said  above,  the  difference  be-  until  the  vowel  is  entirely  enunciated, 

tween  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants  Students  will  no  longer  find  difficulty 

is  well  marked,  much  more  than  in  in  pronouncing  correctly  closed  e, 

4  "Whereas  in  English  unstressed  syllabies  are  often  slurred  and  indistinct,  in  French  they 
retain  their  own  qualities  and  distinguishing  characteristics.  This  fact  is  evident  if  one  con¬ 
trasts  the  following  English  words  and  sentences  with  the  French  words  and  sentences  of  the 
same  or  similar  appearance: 

Knglith  Rrtneh 

1.  con.stttution  constitution 

president  president 

supply  je  supplle 

2.  Discipline  is  difficult  La  discipline  est  difficile 

The  animal  is  agile  L  ’animal  est  agile  ’  ’ 

J.  Vldon-Varney,  "Pronunciation  of  French.”  Ann  Arbor,  E>lwards  Bros.,  1932,  p.  14. 

5  A.  S.  Patterson,  "Problems  in  Technique  in  the  Teaching  of  French.”  The  French  Review, 
February,  1934,  p.  201. 

6  M.  Orammont,  op.  dt,  p.  18.  J.  Vldon-Vamey,  op.  clt,  p.  17. 

7  A  diphthong  is  the  pronunciation  in  the  same  syllable  of  two  vowels  of  which  one  is  stronger 
than  the  other. 

8  M.  Orammont,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

9  P.  Passy,  op.  clt.,  p.  34. 

10  M.  L.  Bara  de  Tovar,  "Pdneipes  OdnOraux  de  la  Diction  Franqalse,”  Instltut  de  Pho- 
netlque  (Sorbonne),  Paris,  1938,  p.  8. 

11  J.  Vidon-Varney,  op.  clt.,  p.  16. 
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when  they  associate  it  with  the  sound 
of  English  short  i  like  the  t  or  y  of: 
very,  it,  stck 

The  tip  of  the  tongue  must  be  behind 
the  lower  incisors,  the  side-edges 
raised  behind  the  upper  teeth,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  remain  in  nor¬ 
mal  position.  The  lips  should  show 
the  front  teeth.  Avoid,  above  all,  the 
traditional  smile  produced  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the 
ears!  A  smile  indeed,  but  not  an 
exaggerated  smile.  The  incisors  should 
be  uncovered,  not  the  wdsdom  teeth! 

2.  Closed  0.  Avoid  making  double 
sounds,  a  ou  or  ao,  by  a  complete  im¬ 
mobility  of  all  the  speech-organs  un¬ 
til  the  vowel  is  entirely  enunciated. 
Students  will  no  longer  find  diflBculty 
in  pronouncing  a  one  sound  o,  when 
they  know  how  to  project  hoih,  lips 
very  much  forward,  leaving  a  small 
opening  and  keeping  the  position  until 
the  vowel  is  completely  pronounced. 

3.  u.  Avoid  the  pronunciation  of 
iou  or  mute  e  by  a  decided  projection 
of  both  lips,  as  though  one  were  to 
whistle.  In  order  to  pronounce  a 
clear  u,  one  should  try  to  pronounce 
a  French  i,  but  with  lips  pushed  for¬ 
ward  and  rounded.  Always  make  the 
vowel  independent  of  the  following 
consonant: 

u — ne,  su — r,  u — se 
Avoid  slurring  of  u  when  not  stressed: 

une  personne,  utile 
.  4.  Closed  eu.  Avoid  making  closed 
eu  resemble  the  sound  of  u  in  Eng¬ 
lish  but,  or  of  or  in  English  error, 
(1)  by  pushing  both  lips  very  much 
forward  and  holding  them  in  that 
position  until  the  vowel  is  completely 
pronounced,  (2)  by  raising  the  side- 
edges  of  the  tongue  behind  and 
against  the  upper  incisors  and  canines, 


(3)  above  all  by  placing  the  resonance 
in  the  most  forward  part  of  the  mouth, 
just  behind  lips. 

5.  Anterior  a.  Avoid  (1)  making 
a  posterior  a  of  an  anterior  a  when 
placed  before  r  or  /,  part,  soir,  hal, 
salle,  (2)  making  first  a  posterior  a 
then  the  nasal  an  when  placed  before 
m,  n,  or  gn,  femme,  dame,  canne,  mon- 
tagne,  (3)  slurring  a  in  the  article 
la  and  in  unstressed  syllables  —  la 
petite,  madame. 

Students  should  place  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  behind  the  lower  teeth  and 
raise  slightly  the  main  part  of  the 
tongue  a  little  more  to  the  front. 
Then  pronounce  the  vowel  without 
preparing  for  the  next  sound.  When 
the  vowel  has  been  well  and  clearly 
articulated,  give  a  cleanrcut  conso¬ 
nant  : 

da — me  fe — mme 

ba — I  pa — rt 

6.  Open  0.  Avoid  closing  an  open 
0  before  a  final  r  or  1.  Pronounce 
the  vowel  open,  quite  distinct  from 
the  consonant,  then  without  any 
“glides”  articulate  r  or  I : 

mo — rt,  so — re,  bo — I,  so — 1. 

7.  Open  eu.  Avoid  closing  open 
eu  before  r,  v  or  I : 

scaur,  neuve,  scule. 

8.  t.  Avoid  slurring  i  when  not 
stressed : 

president,  timide,  discipline. 
Give  it  the  value  of  a  real  vowel. 
Make  it  much  sharper  than  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  cf.  English  sick  or  even  sea,  to 
French  ai.^* 

Nasal  Vowels. 

For  all  nasal  vowels,  bear  in  mind 
that  n  or  m  is  the  sign  of  nasalization, 
and  that  these  signs  should  never  be 
pronounced  at  all.  Moreover,  there  is 


12  D.  Jones,  “Kn^lish  Phonetics.”  HefTer  &  Sons,  Umited,  Cambridge,  1922,  p.  69,  par.  367. 
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never  any  liaison  between  the  final 
n  or  w  of  a  nasal  noun  and  a  follow¬ 
ing  vowel: 

le^on  1 1  int^ressante 

Adam  j|  est  le  premier  homme 
conversation  1 1  utile, 

1.  An  and  on.  Avoid  an  inter¬ 
mediate  sound,  using  the  same  for 
both  these  vowels.  For  an,  the  mouth 
is  wide  open,  rather  in  height.  For 
on,  both  lips  are  very  much  pushed 
forward,  leaving  only  a  small  open¬ 
ing:^ 

mentant,  menton,  montant,  montons. 

2.  in.  Avoid  forming  in  in  the 
back  of  the  mouth.  In  is  an  open  e, 
slightly  nasalized,  consequently  a 
front  vowel.  Students  should  show 
the  upper  and  lower  incisors. 

3.  un.  Avoid  producing  an  indis¬ 
tinct  grunt  in  the  rear  of  mouth.  Un 
is  quite  like  an  open  eu  (both  lips 
slightly  projected)  scarcely  nasalized. 
It  is  a  front  vowel.  Avoid  slurring 
the  article: 

un  ami,  un  livre. 
Semi-vowels. 

1.  Semi-vowel  u.  Avoid  making 
it  sound  like  w  by  placing  the  tongue 
as  for  u;  then  pass  immediately  to  the 
pronunciat’  n  of  the  following  vowel. 
It  is  a  front  sound. 

lizi  jtzin  hizile 

2.  yod.  Avoid  lingering  on  this 
sound  which  students  are  prone  to 
mate  too  much  like  i  between  two 
vowels,  or  like  a  consonant  and  a 
vowel.  The  pronunciation  is  clear- 
cut,  vigorous  and  rapid. 

voyage,  bten. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  pronounce 
yod  clearly,  vigorously,  and  com¬ 
pletely  : 

soletZ,  boutet'ZZe,  grenoutZZe. 

Avoid  adding  this  sound  between 


two  vowels  of  which  the  first  is  a 
closed  e  and  pronounce: 

cre-er  instead  of  cr^ier 

europe-en  instead  of  europe-ien 

oce-an  instead  of  oce-ian 
Consonants. 

1.  p,  h,  t,  d,  k,  g. 

Avoid  releasing  too  much  air. 
Make  clear-cut  sounds.  For  Z  and  d 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  brought  more 
to  the  front  than  in  English,  must  be 
against  the  upper  incisors.  Avoid 
slurring  or  suppressing  sound  k  be¬ 
fore  another  consonant: 

action. 

Avoid  replacing  final  sound  g  by 
the  English  ng  of  sing  by  vigorous 
and  rapid  action  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue  against  the  hard  palate: 
lonyue. 

2.  r.  Avoid  making  r  sound  like 
w  by  complete  immobility  of  jaws  and 
lips.  One  will  never  be  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  decent  French  r  if  this  is 
not  observed  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Study  before  a  mirror.  Avoid  pro¬ 
nouncing  r  in  the  throat. 

For  rolled  r,  roll  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth-ridge  of  the 
upper  incisors. 

For  uvular  r,  roll  uvula  against  the 
back  of  tongue. 

For  Parisian  r,  or  "r  grasseye'* 
keep  tip  of  tongue  behind  lower  in¬ 
cisors  and  raise  gently  but  rapidly 
back  of  the  tongue  towards  the  soft 
palate. 

Remember  that  a  front  rolled  r,  if 
not  too  strongly  rolled,  is  perfectly 
correct  in  French. 

The  r  always  has  the  effect  of  open¬ 
ing  preceding  vowels: 

mere,  port,  sceur. 

Avoid  gliding  sounds  between  the 
vowel  which  must  remain  pure  and 
the  following  r. 
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3.  1.  Avoid  a  dark  I  when  i  is  in 

the  same  syllable  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  (1)  by  pronouncing  it  on  a 
sharp  note,  (2)  %  bringing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  against  the  upper  incisors, 
(3)  by  establishing  a  firm,  vigorous, 
and  rapid  contact  between  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  and  the  teeth  without  add¬ 
ing  parasite  sounds  between  the  pre¬ 
ceding  vowel  and  1: 

be — lie,  sa — lie,  aspha — lie. 

I  repeat  that  the  student  should 
avoid  making  final  voiced  consonants 
sound  voiceless  by  a  special  effort  to 
keep  the  larynx  vibrating.  The  con¬ 
sonant-sounds  more  usually  affected 
are:  v,  z,  j: 

initiative,  rose,  neige. 
Syllabification. 

I  will  not  enter  into  detail,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  insist  on  the  following 
fact:  when  there  is  one  sounded  con¬ 
sonant  between  two  vowels,  that  conso¬ 
nant  is  the  initial  sound  of  the  second 
syllable : 

i-nu-tile,  pe-ti-tean-fant. 
Liaisonrlinhing. 

The  consonant  or  consonants  of  the 
liaison  or  linking  belong  to  the  next 
syllable : 

heureu-a‘C-leve,  un  mon-»/rea-ffreux. 
In  such  cases,  mute  e  should  not  be 
pronounced,  not  even  slightly. 

General  Observations. 

Here,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  facts  that 
the  teacher  should  know,  facts  that  are 
not  taught  in  secondary  schools: 

1.  There  is  no  single  and  unique 
position  for  a  given  sound.  A  native 
or  a  very  advanced  student  may  pro¬ 
nounce  any  sound  in  various  positions. 
There  is  then  an  adjustment  But 


for  teaching  purposes,  it  is  better  to 
give  the  “ideal  position,”  which  en¬ 
ables  one  to  get  the  real  timbre  and 
all  the  characteristics  of  that  sound 
more  easily. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  short  and 
long  vowels  there  is  no  absolute 
length.  The  vowels  are  relatively 
short  and  relatively  long,  some  longer, 
some  shorter,  some  half  long  and  so 
on.  So  that  all  unstressed  syllables 
are  not  rigorously  of  the  same  length; 

3.  Contrary  to  what  is  being 
taught  a  final  jod  does  not  in  Paris, 
lengthen  a  preceding  vowel: 

fille,  soleil.’* 

4.  In  the  phenomenon  called  as¬ 
similation,  a  voiced  consonant  affect¬ 
ing  a  preceding  voiceless  consonant, 
or  vice-versa,  the  assimilation  is  far 
from  being  complete,  a  part  only  of 
the  consonant  is  affected.  But  for 
teaching  purposes  it  is  better  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  word  with  a  complete  as¬ 
similation  : 

medecin  =  metsin. 

In  fact  d  is  only  partly  devocalized. 

5.  Finally  teachers  should  be 
familiar  with  the  phenomenom  called 
harmony  vocalic,  which  produced  a 
closed  final  e,  a  final  t,  and  a  final  u 
to  close  a  preceding  open  e: 

aimez,  platsir,  fclure. 

No  well-educated  Parisian  fails  to 
follow  this  rule. 

Use  of  Phonetic  Symbols. 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  what 
extent  the  phonetic  alphabet  should  be 
used  in  class  and  how.  I  would  go 
farther  than  Mr.  Patterson,  when  he 
says  that  they  are  merely  a  tool,*^  by 
stating  that  they  should  be  used  only 
to  check  the  pronunciation.  Symbols 
should  be  a  help,  not  a  hindrance; 


is  Pierre  FouchS,  “La  Prononciatlon  actuelle  du  francala,"  Le  Francais  Moderne,  Juin,  1933, 
p.  49. 

14  A.  S.  Patterson,  "Problems  In  technique  in  the  teaching  of  French,"  French  Review, 
February,  1934,  p.  200. 
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they  should  be  used  to  simplify,  not 
to  render  the  study  of  a  language  more 
complicated.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
French  is  a  living  language  and  conse¬ 
quently  should  be  taught  as  such.  In 
teaching  pronunciation,  instead  of  iso¬ 
lating  this  aspect  of  the  language,  let 
it  remain  in  its  proper  surrounding. 

A  very  simple  method,  I  think,  of 
teaching  a  new  sound,  a  method  com¬ 
mended  by  sound  judgment  and  good 
common  sense  would  consist  of: 

1.  Choosing  a  word  familiar  to 
the  pupils  —  let’s  say  deux  for  the 
sound  of  closed  eu.  Contrast  with 
English  dud. 

2.  Pronouncing  it  several  times 
out  loud  and  making  the  pupils  see 
and  hear  it  (see  by  pointing  out  the 
position  of  lips). 

3.  Requiring  the  pupils  to  repeat 
after  the  teacher. 

4.  Writing  the  word  on  the  black¬ 
board,  underlining  all  the  letters 
which  represent  the  sound.  It  will 
arouse  their  interest  and  give  them 
practice.  At  that  time  the  teacher 
should  give  a  few^  rules  about  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  vowels  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  spelling,  surrounding, 
or  position. 

5.  Asking,  then,  the  class  to  give 
as  many  words  as  possible  with  the 
same  sound:  the  teacher  will  write 
all  the  words  given  by  the  pupils,  on 
the  blackboard  in  a  methodical  way, 
underlining  every  time  the  letter  or 
letters  representing  the  sound.  Soon 
a  fairly  important  list  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  pupils. 

6.  Drawing  an  “accolade”  the 
teacher  will  finally  synthetize  the  dif¬ 
ferent  spellings  with  the  phonetic 
svmbol : 

deux  bletw 

il  veut  noeud 

hoeufs 


feu  oeufs 

Djcu  heurcMse 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  teaching  the  symbols  at  first,  and 
only  the  symbols,  to  come  back  later 
to  the  living  word.  ' 

From  the  beginning,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  associate  the  spell¬ 
ing^  the  sound  and  the  symbol. 

Why  learn  two  languages?  Is  not 
one  enough  ?  A  readjustment  will 
have  to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  why 
not  avoid  the  need  of  readjustment  by 
learning  in  a  sensible  manner? 

A  good  device  also  is  to  choose 
words  spelled  alike  in  both  languages 
and  draw  the  attention  of  the  student 
to  the  fact  that  he  should  never  rely 
on  similarity  of  spelling: 


English 

French 

figure 

figure 

\yre 

lyre 

admtre 

admtre 

amw.se 

amuee 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  should 
rememlx'r,  in  accordance  with  what  I 
have  said,  that  after  he  has  begun  to 
educate  the  student’s  ear  there  is  no 
end  to  repetition  and  drill :  aural 
drill,  sight  drill,  oral  drill. 

Adapting  Dr.  Freeman’s  statement 
concerning  the  building  of  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  one  may  say  that  after  a  sound 
has  been  taught,  the  student  should  be 
given  “plenty  of  chance”  to  use  that 
sound  “repeatedly  .  .  .  until  he  is 
sure  of  it.”  Then  the  sound  will  drop 
“to  its  proportionate  place  in  his 
speech.” 

Finally,  if  the  student  has  learned 
how  to  proceed  with  the  study  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  he  will  be  assured,  as  Paul 
Passv  says  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  that  “it  is  entirely  possible  to 
learn  to  pronounce  a  foreign  language, 
if  not  perfectly,  at  least  in  an  under¬ 
standable  and  pleasing  manner.” 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACH¬ 
ING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  VOCABULARY 

Stephen  A.  Freeman 

HK\D  OF  THE  FRENCH  DEPARTMENT  AND  DEAN  OF  FRENCH  SCHOOL, 
MIDDLEBURT  COLLEGE 


The  problem  of  vocabulary  is  a 
central  one  in  all  language  teach¬ 
ing.  All  teachers  are  familiar 
with  the  situation  described  by  the 
phrase,  “I  know  what  I  want  to  say, 
but  I  don’t  know  the  words”.  The 
teaching  of  vocabulary  is  one  of  the 
most  essential,  yet  often  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teacher.  The  subject  is  so  vast 
and  so  inclusive  that  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  suggest  a  general  solution, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  any 
single  method  is  a  panacea  for  all  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Instead,  I  should  like  to 
mention  very  simply  a  few  ideas  that 
may  be  of  help  to  my  colleagues. 

My  first  point  lies  in  the  motivation 
of  vocabulary  teaching.  It  is  now  a 
truism  to  say  that  interest  is  the  basis 
of  all  teaching.  This  means,  for  our 
present  subject,  that  vocabulary  les¬ 
sons  in  a  foreign  language  should  be 
built  around  the  students’  interests. 
Their  readings  and  exercises  should 
embody  ideas  and  words  which  they 
use  readily  and  with  interest  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  stories  they  read 
in  class  should  be  of  the  sort  which 
they  would  enjoy  reading  in  English. 
We  do  not  insist  on  giving  fairy  sto¬ 
ries  in  French  to  a  class  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  boys  and  girls  who  would  not 
be  caught  reading  fairy  stories  in 
English.  Why  on  the  other  hand  do 
we  insist  on  giving  some  long,  slow- 


moving  masterpiece  of  literary  style  to 
a  group  whose  chief  interests  outside 
the  class  are  wild-west  movies?  May 
I  formulate  another  axiom  —  that  a 
student’s  French  vocabulary  will 
never  be  larger  than  his  English  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  that  his  knowledge  of 
French  style  will  never  be  superior 
to  his  knowledge  of  English  style. 
The  immediate  and  logical  conclusion 
is  that  for  elementary  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  language  classes,  it  is  highly  inef¬ 
ficient  if  not  ruinous,  to  force  upon  a 
student  a  vocabulary  which  does  not 
conform  to  his  interests  and  to  his 
ordinary  speech.  And  conversely,  it 
is  just  as  inefficient  to  deprive  a  lan¬ 
guage  student  of  the  vocabulary  which 
does  correspond  to  his  interests. 

Is  not  this  exactly  what  a  pure 
reading  method  does?  A  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  based  on  the  written  lan¬ 
guage,  with  its  attention  to  literary 
expression  and  style.  A  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  defective  and  distorted,  as 
compared  with  the  way  French  people 
speak  in  ordinary  conversation.  It 
hardly  seems  fair  to  our  pupils  to  let 
them  see  only  one  side  of  the  picture. 
Let  me  explain  my  point  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Word  Lists.  A  great 
amount  of  important  w'ork  has  been 
done  on  word  counts,  first  by  Hen- 
mon,  and  recently  for  the  Modem 
Language  Study  by  Vander  Beke.  I 
am  frequently  asked,  —  what  is  the 
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practical  utility  of  the  word  counts? 
They  seem  to  me  a  very  valuable  tool 
for  standardizing  vocabulary,  highly 
useful  to  administrators,  editors,  and 
sometimes  for  teachers  in  comparing 
the  relative  difficulty  of  reading  texts. 
For  direct  use  in  the  classroom,  not 
at  all ;  that  is  not  their  purpose.  Yet 
in  another  way,  the  word  counts  seem 
to  me  very  dangerous.  They  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  accurate  for  the  written, 
literary  language ;  but  they  rarely 
take  foreign  everyday  speech  into  con¬ 
sideration.  They  are  therefore  very 
far  from  being  an  infallible  guide  to 
ordinary  word  frequency,  nor  to  the 
choice  of  words  w’hich  correspond  to 
the  interests  of  the  high  school  pupils. 
Henmon  had  some  ridiculous  omis¬ 
sions.  The  Vander  Beke  list  is  much 
better,  scientifically  checking  over  a 
million  words. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  examples  like 
the  following  in  the  Vander  Beke  list. 
Words  like  equilibre  are  reported  with 
a  frequency  of  46,  (the  theory  being 
that  higher  frequency  indicates  the 
greater  importance  of  a  word) ; 
epoqw  96;  houleveraer  29;  irreaidi- 
hle  32 ;  angoisse  56.  Compare  with 
them,  bouton  17;  chaiuisure  16; 
epingle  15;  bague  6;  chaussette  omit¬ 
ted.  I  wonder  if  our  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  talk  twice  as  much  about,  or  are 
twice  as  much  interested  in  “an  epoch 
of  irresistible  anguish  overwhelming 
their  equilibrium”,  or  about  buttons, 
and  shoes,  and  socks,  and  pins.  When 
the  boy  goes  home  from  school,  he 
washes  his  hands.  Mouiller  (46)  is 
important,  but  savon  has  a  frequency 
of  only  7  (boys  hate  soap),  while  the 
word  simultanement  is  given  as  much 
importance  as  soap.  Then  he  dries 
his  hands,  seeker  (26),  but  with  what, 
I  cannot  say,  for  essuie-mains  is 


omitted  entirely,  and  serviette  is  listed 
only  as  a  napkin. 

Then  we  are  ready  for  lunch;  but 
while  salon  has  a  frequency  of  208, 
and  cuisine  of  86,  salle  a  manger  is 
reduced  to  8,  about  25  times  less  im¬ 
portant  than  salon — to  Vander  Beke, 
not  to  the  boy.  Next  we  sit  down  to 
eat;  we  are  brought  a  salade  (23) 
and  huile  (21);  I  know  not  what 
kind,  for  olive  is  not  in  the  list;  and 
we  can  have  no  poivre,  nor  vinaigre, 
nor  moutarde,  for  dressing.  The  poor 
boy  goes  outdoors  for  some  fun,  but 
in  winter  he  cannot  patiner,  nor  car 
noter  in  the  summer.  It  is  true  that 
he  can  fish — pecheur  23,  pecker  19, 
but  the  list  is  unable  to  provide  him 
with  canne-a-pecke,  nor  with  kame- 
gon,  amorce,  nor  appdt. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  I 
am  not  poking  fun  at  the  word  counts 
as  a  tool  for  editorial  standardization 
of  reading  texts,  but  I  am  objecting 
to  their  use  as  the  only  criterion  for 
choosing  the  words  we  shall  teach  to 
our  classes.  I  am  convinced  that  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  vocabulary 
teaching  arises  from  the  apathy  of  the 
students — they  do  not  feel  the  need 
of  the  words  we  give  them.  The  solu¬ 
tion,  call  it  a  secret  if  you  like,  is  the 
secret  of  salesmanship — create  the  de¬ 
sire  first  —  make  the  pupils  feel  the 
need  of  a  word  for  a  certain  context, 
make  them  want  to  know  it,  then 
teach  it.  The  next  step,  just  as  fun¬ 
damental,  is  to  give  them  plenty  of 
chance  to  use  that  word,  repeatedly. 
We  have  all  heard  a  child  pick  up  a 
new  word  which  fills  a  gap  in  his 
power  of  expression  —  he  uses  it  al¬ 
most  continuously  for  several  days  un¬ 
til  he  is  sure  of  it,  then  the  word 
drops  back  to  its  proportionate  place 
in  his  speech.  Let  us  capitalize  for 
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foreign  language  teaching  this  very 
human  desire  for  new  modes  of  self- 
expression.  There  is  a  valuable  truth 
in  Professor  Mercier’s  dictum — “Cre¬ 
ate  in  your  pupil  the  desire  to  express 
something;  furnish  the  words  he 
wants,  and  let  him  go  ahead.” 

Here  indeed  is  my  other  quarrel 
with  the  pure  reading  method  —  it 
teaches  and  intends  to  teach  only  a* 
recognition  vocabulary,  —  the  purely 
passive  ability  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  foreign  word  when  it  presents  it¬ 
self.  The  reading  method  offers  little 
or  no  chance  for  the  pupil  to  use  the 
words  himself.  Psychologists  agree 
that  recognition  is  on  the  threshold  of 
memory  while  recall  is  its  last  and 
most  complex  function.  Words  may 
thus  be  held  a  long  time  in  the  pas¬ 
sive,  recognition  vocabulary,  without 
adding  anything  to  the  intellectual 
equipment  of  the  student.  Words 
must  be  brought  into  his  active  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  become  materials  for 
his  spontaneous  self-expression;  then 
only  do  they  become  a  part  of  his  real 
mental  fibre. 

Circumstances  sometimes  force 
teachers  to  use  a  grammar  or  a  reader 
which  does  not  have  a  conversational, 
everyday  vocabulary,  such  as  we  have 
been  discussing.  What  then?  My 
advice  would  be — first  make  sure  that 
you  have  done  your  utmost  to  moti¬ 
vate — i.e.  create  a  need  for  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  given.  If  this  is  not  sufficient, 
do  not  hesitate  to  add  in  the  course 
of  class  discussion  oilier  words  which 
will  supply  the  lacking  interest.  This 
sort  of  a  supplementary  vocabulary 
will  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  notebook.  But  it  should  be 
done  systematically,  and  prepared  in 
advance.  For  example,  the  words 
transportation  and  expedition  can  be 


motivated  by  wagon,  tram,  paquet,  fi¬ 
celle,  billet,  colis,  etc.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  teaching  vocabulary  as  lists 
of  words,  non-motivated,  but  rather  as 
tools  for  expression,  parts  of  a  con¬ 
text  acquired  when  the  need  is  felt. 
Each  new  lesson  should  have  its 
vocabulary,  that  is,  a  statement  of  the 
definite  new  acquisitions,  and  it  may 
even  be  studied  as  a  group  for  review. 
But  words  recited  in  a  list  for  pure 
drill  have  little  more  language  value 
than  a  column  of  telephone  numbers. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  sug¬ 
gestion  —  the  advantage  of  teaching 
words  by  psychological  groups.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bovee  puts  the  matter  con¬ 
cisely  —  “The  word  alone  does  not 
exist.”  Gouin,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
modern  language  teaching,  discov¬ 
ered  the  series  method,  linking  words 
and  phrases  in  series  in  a  unified 
thought  group.  Whether  we  follow 
the  series  method  or  not,  we  should 
certainly  avail  ourselves  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thought  association.  In  cur¬ 
rent  speech,  based  on  a  subject  of  in¬ 
terest,  one  word  inevitably  leads  to 
another  in  the  same  thought  group. 
Xew  words  are  learned  most  easily 
when  associated  closely  with  a  known 
word.  Verbs  and  substantives  are 
linked,  one  completing  the  other.  We 
have  a  tendency  to  insist  too  much  on 
substantives  in  vocabulary  work;  too 
many  nouns  alone  really  mean  a  pas¬ 
sive  vocabulary.  The  thoughts  of  our 
pupils  tend  more  toward  action ;  their 
active  vocabulary  will  contain  more 
verbs.  In  any  case,  we  can  add  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  vocabulary 
teaching  if  we  will  make  use  of  the 
natural  association  of  ideas  in  our 
pupils’  minds. 

We  have  conducted  at  Middlebury 
for  two  summers  a  most  interesting 
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experiment.  We  chose  a  group  of 
high  school  freshmen  or  sub-freshmen, 
boys  and  girls,  who  had  never  studied 
French.  They  were  all  children  from 
the  village  and  outlying  farms,  a  per¬ 
fectly  average  class.  They  met  dur¬ 
ing  our  summer  session,  five  days 
each  week  for  six  weeks,  twenty-eight 
recitations  in  all,  of  fifty  minutes  each. 
It  was  conducted  as  a  demonstration 
class  for  our  summer  students  by  our 
two  professors  of  methods.  Miss  Kath¬ 
ryn  O’Brien  and  Miss  Stella  La- 
france.  The  children  did  not  have 
books  at  all;  they  were  supplied  each 
day  with  mimeographed  sheets,  con¬ 
taining  the  vocabulary  and  drills  for 
the  day.  They  kept  complete,  de¬ 
tailed  notebooks.  The  method  used 
was  a  combination  of  the  oral  and  the 
series  method.  The  vocabulary  was 
given  in  connected  series,  carefully 
explained  and  discussed  in  class;  then 
studied  at  home.  The  next  day  the 
series  were  worked  over,  with  much 
oral  drill,  isolating  phrases  and  words 
from  the  series,  recombining  them  in 
different  order,  and  finally  simple 
conversation  with  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  based  on  the  series. 

The  results  were  amazing,  a  real 
revelation  even  to  those  of  us  who  ex¬ 
pected  much.  A  public  exhibition 
was  held  on  the  last  day.  Those 
youngsters,  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
old,  after  six  weeks’  study  of  French, 
would  stand  alone  by  their  seats,  and 
in  answer  to  questions  by  the  teacher, 
would  tell  in  French  about  their 
home,  the  different  rooms  and  their 
use,  the  furniture  each  contained; 
their  day’s  program,  school  and  play; 
the  weather,  the  calendar,  seasons, 
weeks,  and  days.  They  did  easy 
problems  in  arithmetic;  they  sang 
four  French  songs.  All  this  was  done 


with  a  satisfactory  pronunciation ; 
and  they  knew  what  they  were  saying, 
for  the  questions  were  not  stereotyped, 
and  the  teacher  frequently  tried  to 
trip  them.  Marvelous  as  the  results 
were,  they  are  explainable  very  sim¬ 
ply — the  oral  presentation  of  associ¬ 
ated  ideas,  with  much  repetition, 
based  on  subjects  which  form  a  part 
of  the  students’  daily  life. 

This  class  was  merely  an  experi¬ 
ment,  of  course,  and  intended  to  last 
only  six  weeks.  It  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  model  method  for  a  year’s 
course.  Yet  the  principle  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  utilized  in  any  class.  For 
intermediate  or  advanced  classes,  an 
even  more  important  tool  for  vocabu¬ 
lary  building  is  the  grouping  of  words 
by  etymologies,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 
For  example, —  (1)  rougtV,  jauntr, 
adouctr,  ralenttV;  (2)  ras,  au  ras  du 
sol,  rez-de-chaussee,  raser,  rasoir;  (3) 
veiller,  eveiller,  reveille,  veillee,  re- 
veillon. 

The  third  point  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
sist  on  is  the  necessity  for  an  oral  ap¬ 
proach  in  teaching  a  modern  language. 
I  am  not  advocating  an  exclusively 
oral  method.  Heading  has  its  place; 
even  rapid  silent  reading,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  French  classes  do  not, 
in  general,  read  enough  French.  Yet 
we  must  first  of  all  make  it  plain  to 
our  pupils  that  the  language  we  teach 
is  a  living  language.  One  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  after  graduating  from  Middle- 
bury  came  back  after  a  couple  months 
of  teaching  to  tell  me  of  her  experi¬ 
ences.  She  said  that  in  a  second-year 
class  previously  taught  by  the  gram¬ 
mar  reading  method,  she  began  talk¬ 
ing  French  as  much  as  possible.  The 
class  stood  it  for  about  a  week,  then 
one  girl  came  to  her  after  class,  and 
said,  “Teacher,  is  it  really  true  that 
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there  are  people  who  talk  French,  as 
you  are  showing  us  in  class?”  The 
case  is  not  rare;  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  studying  French,  for  whom 
the  language  is  as  dead  as  ancient 
Sanskrit.  We  get  the  tragic  proof  of 
this  fact  in  our  freshman  classes  at 
Middlebury.  Students  entering  col¬ 
lege  with  two  years  of  French  enter 
our  regular  freshman  course  of  read¬ 
ing,  conversation,  and  review  gram¬ 
mar,  taught  almost  exclusively  in 
French,  by  a  native  French  teacher. 
Every  year,  among  a  total  of  one  hun¬ 
dred,  we  have  eight  or  ten  poor  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  ‘^silent”  method.  They 
have  difficulty  understanding  one 
word  out  of  six  in  the  class  discus¬ 
sions  and  explanations;  when  called 
upon  to  explain  a  word  in  French,  or 
to  express  an  idea  before  the  class, 
they  are  petrified  with  terror.  They 
usually  know  their  grammar  rather 
well;  and  their  pronunciation  is  not 
bad,  but  their  active  vocabulary  suf¬ 
fers  from  malnutrition  and  paraly¬ 
sis.  These  students  occasionally  pull 
through,  by  dint  of  discouraging 
work;  most  of  them  start  French  over 
again  in  the  beginners’  class,  or 
change  to  another  subject.  Professor 
Coleman  assured  me,  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  with  him  a  couple  years 
ago,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a 
boy  to  study  French  by  the  reading 
method  for  a  couple  years,  and  then 
shift  without  handicap  to  the  oral 
method.  It  may  be  possible,  but  my 
experience  at  Middlebury  has  proven 
it  difficult  and  rarely  successful. 

Just  what  do  I  mean  by  an  oral 
approach.  First  of  all,  I  believe  that 
as  a  general  rule  in  elementary  classes, 
the  student  should  hear  the  new  word 
before  he  sees  it  in  writing.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  the  meaning  are  taught 


more  easily  if  given  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  constructs  notions  of  his  own 
from  the  spelling.  The  order  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  therefore — hear  the  word,  then 
say  it,  then  see  it,  then  write  it  The 
practical  application  of  this  is  very 
important  for  the  teacher  —  for  ele¬ 
mentary  classes,  the  new  vocabulary 
should  always  be  pronounced  and  ex¬ 
plained,  motivated  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  before  it  is  assigned  for  home 
study.  I  wish  this  could  be  a  rigid 
rule.  No  practice  is  more  dangerous 
in  early  language  teaching  than  for 
the  teacher  to  turn  the  class  loose  with 
a  new  assignment,  saying  merely: 
“Study  lesson  twenty  for  next  time.” 
This  is  especially  true  of  vocabulary 
work;  faulty  habits  of  pronunciation 
and  association  formed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  will  take  weeks  of  class  drill  to 
eradicate.  As  a  mere  time-saver,  if 
nothing  more,  teachers  should  learn  to 
pronounce  and  explain  a  new  lesson 
when  assigning  it. 

Next,  we  should  encourage  and 
even  force  the  students  to  do  part  of 
their  studying  at  home  aloud.  This 
very  valuable  part  of  home  work  is 
generally  neglected.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  very 
interesting  pamphlet  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Louise  Seibert  (Johns 
Hopkins  Press),  giving  an  account  of 
a  Series  of  Experiments  on  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  French  Vocabulary,  made  by 
her  at  Goucher  College.  She  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  experiment  to  test  the 
most  efficient  way  to  study  a  vocabu¬ 
lary,  either  silently,  or  aloud,  or  aloud 
with  a  written  recall.  She  used  a 
group  of  eighty-one  college  girls  in 
three  sections  of  second-year  French. 
Four  hundred  words  were  divided  in¬ 
to  groups  of  twelve,  rotating  for 
greater  fairness.  One  section  studied 
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the  words  silently,  one  aloud,  and  one 
aloud  with  written  recall.  After  fifty 
minutes,  a  student  was  given  the  Eng^ 
lish  word  in  writing  and  asked  to 
write  the  French  word.  This  was  re¬ 
peated  after  two  days,  again  after  ten, 
and  again  after  forty  days.  Through 
all  the  tests,  silent  study  showed  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  poorest  results.  Aloud 
with  written  recall  starts  in  the  lead, 
but  rapidly  drops  and  finishes  poorer 
than  the  silent  method.  This  is  due 
to  a  mixing  of  psychological  activity 
— visual  and  muscular.  The  method 
of  studying  aloud  and  recalling  aloud 
is  distinctly  the  best — both  in  accu¬ 
racy  of  retention,  after  fifty  minutes 
and  after  forty  days  as  well— in  total 
amount  retained,  and  also  in  time  re¬ 
quired  for  relearning  at  intervals. 

It  certainly  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
give  students  an  .oral,  active  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Pronunciation  requires  a  very 
accurate  adjustment  of  muscles,  often 
running  counter  to  native  speech  hab¬ 
its.  Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Silent  study  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  classes  is  never  really 
silent.  Palmer  tells  us,  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  memorize  speech  material 
without  articulating  in  some  form  or 
other.”  Woe  to  their  French  if  we 
allow  them  to  invent  their  own  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  solution  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  orally  all  vocabulary  before  as¬ 
signing  it,  and  urge  our  pupils  to 
study  aloud  at  home.  If  anyone  ob¬ 
jects  that  this  way  is  not  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  economical  of  time. 


this  experiment  of  Dr.  Seibert  is  a 
conclusive  answer:  “Studying  aloud 
is  the  best  method  for  memorizing 
words,  and  it  has  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  accuracy  and  more  per¬ 
sistent  retention.  When  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  added  to  the  undisputed  in¬ 
crease  in  fluency  of  pronunciation,  it 
is  clear  that  studying  aloud  is  the 
most  advantageous  course  to  follow.” 

After  all,  vocabulary  teaching  in  a 
living  language  rests  in  the  largest 
measure  on  repetition, — ^hearing  and 
saying  the  word  repeatedly.  We  learn 
English  that  way,  and  we  learn  an¬ 
other  language  in  the  same  way. 
The  process  can  and  should  be 
speeded  up  for  adults,  to  profit  by 
their  mental  maturity.  The  baby  who 
hears  people  say  “au  revoir”  when 
they  separate,  will  soon  call  “au 
’voir”  under  similar  circumstances, 
without  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it 
means.  Our  method  in  the  class 
should  link  word  and  meaning  at 
once,  but  the  principle  of  repetition 
still  holds.  Oral  repetition  especially 
can  be  secured  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
conversation  exercises,  mutations  of 
forms,  dictation  on  prepared  passages, 
memory  work,  dramatizing  short  an¬ 
ecdotes  or  classroom  performance  of 
short  comedies,  games,  songs,  etc. 
Drill  is  fundamental,  but  drill  with¬ 
out  interest  is  deadly;  while  drill 
based  on  interest  is  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  distinguishes  the  best 
teacher. 
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The  term  “composition”  as  used 
in  modern  language  teaching  is 
really  three  diflFerent  things,  all 
of  which  should  be  discussed  since  all 
of  them  form  part  of  modern  language 
teaching  today.  They  are:  (1)  com¬ 
position  in  the  form  of  translation, 
(2)  free  composition,  (3)  oral  com¬ 
position.  Translation  is  composition 
in  the  old  Latin  method  sense  and  the 
ability  to  compose  is  today  still  re¬ 
quired  in  most  European  countries. 
Whether  the  translation  be  from  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  foreign  tongue  or  vice  versa 
the  European  expects  the  result  to  be 
a  work  of  art.  He  means  to  translate 
his  passage  from  Ruskin  or  Dickens, 
from  Le  Sage  or  Voltaire,  into  the 
most  perfect  equivalent  he  can  find. 
Not  only  must  the  meaning  be  repro¬ 
duced  but  the  spirit  of  the  author  and, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  his  very  eccem 
tricities  of  style.  This  sort  of  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  long  process  requiring  sev¬ 
eral  rewritings,  even  by  those  most 
expert.  One  can  understand  why  it 
is  a  method  followed  in  our  own 
schools  only  in  university  classes  of 
the  most  advanced  order.  The  vast 
majority  even  of  our  college  majors 
are  not  equipped  for  this  work.  It 
requires  a  preparation  in  one’s  mother 
tongue  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
students  never  obtain.  Many  of  our 
students,  brought  up  in  families 
where  little  or  no  English  is  spoken, 
never  learn  English  other  than  super¬ 


ficially.  They  have  no  real  sense  of 
the  meaning  of  English  words  and 
certainly  little  feeling  for  the  lan¬ 
guage.  A  nuance  is  lost  to  them  and 
this  sort  of  composition  becomes  use¬ 
less.  Some  benefit  is  of  course  ob¬ 
tained  but  it  is  almost  as  worthless 
as  the  art  of  a  color-blind  painter. 
The  foreign-born  population  of  the 
United  States  has  so  influenced  our 
English  that  we  have  become  as  a  na¬ 
tion  very  careless  interpreters  of  that 
tongue. 

To  carry  out  the  tradition  of  trans¬ 
lation-composition  we  have  therefore' 
had  recourse  to  many  subterfuges. 
We  have  used  this  sort  of  composition 
to  teach  idioms — and  what  idioms  we 
have  sometimes  taught!  We  have 
taught  syntax  by  this  method.  We 
have  learned  how  to  buy  steamboat 
tickets,  how  to  stick  labels  on  trunks, 
what  remark  to  make  when  one  visits 
the  catacombs  or  the  sewers  of  Paris. 
Then  we  learned,  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  alike,  how  to  go  to  the  movies,  to 
do  setting-up  exercises,  to  dance  and 
to  play  baseball  in  French.  Most  of 
this  was  entertaining  and  all  of  it 
gave  one  the  sensation  of  teaching  and 
learning  something  eminently  prac¬ 
tical.  "What  fools  we  were!  If  we 
had  only  known,  as  we  know  now, 
that  all  we  really  want  to  know  is  how 
to  read!*  But  for  those  who  still 
continue  to  direct  this  sort  of  transla¬ 
tion-composition  exercise  a  few  sug- 


*  since  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  strife  among  foreim  language 
teachers  over  the  question  of  method,  the  Editor  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  me 
author  of  this  article  is  indulging  in  a  bit  of  gentle  irony. — Vf.  R.  P. 
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gestions  that  have  been  found  helpful 
from  a  disciplinary  j>oint  of  view  are 
listed. 

1.  Have  every  translation  exer¬ 
cise  written  in  a  note-book  leaving  a 
line  free  after  every  written  line  for 
corrections. 

2.  Examine  and  check  over  hastily 
every  note-book  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hour.  To  check  over  the  work  of 
a  class  of  forty  takes  about  seven  min¬ 
utes  and  the  work  is  always  done 
regularly  as  a  result  of  this  inspection. 

3.  Take  up  all  note-books  every, 
two  w’eeks  to  see  that  corrections  have' 
been  made  satisfactorily. 

4.  Have  the  text  translated  orally 
before  sending  students  to  the  board. 
The  English  text  should  be  read  off 
to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Do  not  permit  the  pupils  to  use 
their  texts  or  note-books  in  writing 
out  sentences  or  compositions  at  the 
board.  Cards  with  the  English  text 
printed  out  should  be  given  to  the 
students. 

6.  Have  the  work  at  the  board 
read  by  a  student. 

7.  Have  the  mistakes  corrected  by 
the  students. 

8.  Have  the  grammatical  or  syn¬ 
tactical  problem  or  point  of  each  sen¬ 
tence  explained  by  a  student. 

0.  If  you  have  time  erase  the 
boards  and  have  a  complete  retransla¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson  orally. 

This  treatment  of  composition- 
translation  in  a  country  not  tempera¬ 
mentally  suited  to  this  sort  of  work, 
does  give  results  of  a  practical  order 
in  elementary  classes  if  your  objec¬ 
tive  is  the  teaching  of  the  foreign 
language  with  some  degree  of  coiv 
rectness. 

But  free  composition  seems  to  give 
more  pleasurable  results  in  most 


classes.  Our  boys  and  girls  like  to 
express  themselves  and  believe  they 
can  do  so  with  originality.  Most 
teachers  by  the  choice  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  can  test  their  stu¬ 
dents’  knowledge  of  grammar,  syntax 
vocabulary  and  idiomatic  use  of  the 
foreign  language.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  subjects  that  can  be  chosen. 
General  subjects  are  of  course  the 
easiest  to  present.  Some  that  come 
to  mind  are  (1)  What  I  Do  in  Class 
(2)  The  Three  Meals  (3)  My  School 

(4)  The  Morning  of  a  School  Day 

(5)  The  Four  Seasons  (6)  The 
Street  on  Which  I  Live  (7)  A  Visit 
to  the  Country  (8)  How  I  Earned 
My  First  Pennies  (9)  "What  I  am 
Going  to  Do  During  the  Holidays 
(10)  A  Book  I  Have  Read  (11)  A 
Play  I  Have  Seen  (12)  Why  I  Like 
French  (13)  The  Description  of  a 
Picture.  These  titles  should  all  be 
given  in  the  language  taught.  I  have 
translated  them  from  the  French  for 
general  use.  Subjects  such  as  the 
above  have  little  real  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  however,  unless  you  supple¬ 
ment  their  presentation  by  a  chosen 
vocabulary  to  be  used  in  the  essay. 
A  group  of  expressions  sometimes 
lend  themselves  to  the  subject  better 
than  isolated  words.  It  is  wise  in 
every  case  to  give  an  outline  plan  for 
the  pupils  to  follow.  They  are  less 
apt  to  wander  and  the  teacher  is 
saved  the  additional  reading  of  many 
incoherent  paragraphs.  In  passing  I 
might  suggest  the  idea  of  a  plan  for 
teachers  of  English  as  well.  Some  of 
our  pupils’  efforts  at  consecutive 
thought  are  very  feeble.  Mr.  Milton 
Schwartz  of  the  Townsend  Harris 
High  School  told  me  of  a  grammatical 
check-up  which  brought  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  In  one  composition  the  stu- 
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dents  are  asked  to  underline  once 
every  noun-subject  and  twice  every 
agreeing  verb-predicate.  In  another 
the  instructor  has  all  the  nouns  un¬ 
derlined  once  and  all  modifying  ad¬ 
jectives  underlined  twice.  In  another 
he  chooses  the  direct  and  indirect 
pronouns.  This  makes  the  student 
avoid  certain  mistakes  and  it  further 
lightens  the  teacher’s  task  of  correc¬ 
tion  which  certainly  needs  lightening. 
But  since  all  of  these  additional  val¬ 
ues  can  be  drawn  from  other  forms  of 
subject  matter  than  those  listed  above, 
the  monotony  of  the  choice,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  determining  a  good  limited 
vocabulary  for  any  of  the  topics, 
their  lack  of  vitality  and  importance 
make  it  much  wiser  to  choose  special¬ 
ized  subjects.  Teachers  of  foreign 
languagei  other  than  French  can  pick 
parallel  subjects  for  their  particular 
work. 

Topics  of  a  special  nature  can  be 
drawn  from  either  the  work  of  class 
or  from  the  cultural  material  which 
is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  an 
essential  part  of  the  language  teach¬ 
er’s  work.  One  can,  for  example, 
take  a  story  read  in  class,  have  it  re¬ 
told  and  dramatized  (the  pupils  like 
to  dramatize  and  do  it  well).  Pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  some  fifteen  words  or 
expressions,  those  that  will  help  them 
most  with  their  composition,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still  have  the  students  choose  them 
as  part  of  the  preparation  for  their 
assignment.  Pupils  sometimes  enjoy 
having  a  good  modem  short  story 
read  to  them,  properly  simplified  and 
be  permitted  to  complete  the  story 
from  the  point  at  which  the  teacher 
has  left  off.  One  can  take  great  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  France,  tell 
about  them  in  class,  discuss  them, 
have  a  series  of  brief  reports  on  them 


in  French,  if  possible,  and  then  as¬ 
sign  a  written  composition.  The 
same  general  ’  method  can  be  used 
combined  with  any  suggested  above 
for  compositions  on  French  heroes, 
outstanding  literary  men,  musicians, 
artists,  great  political  figures.  Any  of 
the  great  monuments  of  France,  or 
the  monuments  in  any  one  city,  leg¬ 
ends  or  tales  characteristic  of  special 
sections  of  France,  can  also  form  the 
basis  for  a  series  of  compositions. 
“Ce  que  mon  Professeur  a  vu  en 
France”,  “Ce  qfii  caracterise  le  Fran- 
Cais”  can  likewise  serve  as  topics.  A 
convenient  way  to  have  these  compo¬ 
sitions  prepared  is  to  ask  the  pupils 
to  fold  their  papers  lengthwise  leav¬ 
ing  the  left-hand  side  blank  for  cor¬ 
rections  and  suggestions  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  When  the  papers  are  re¬ 
turned  they  should  be  rewritten  with 
corrections  added  and  kept  in  a  com¬ 
position  note-book  containing  all  the 
compositions  of  the  term. 

The  preparation  of  these  cultural 
subjects  should  be  a  lesson  in  itself, 
or  a  form  of  oral  drill  or  aural  com¬ 
prehension,  or  both  dejjending  to 
what  extent  the  pupils  share  in  this 
preparatory  work.  Some  topics,  like 
the  “Great  Painters  of  France”  lend 
themselves  to  this  type  of  composition 
better  than  others.  In  this  case  an 
exhibition  of  reproductions  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  Corot,  or  Claude  Ikfonet,  or 
Ingres  or  Millet  could  become  the 
basis  for  a  talk  on  the  artist,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  characteristics,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  pictures  exhibited,  and  a 
study  of  certain  phrases  and  words 
that  might  be  helpful  in  the  actual 
writing  of  the  composition.  For  the 
composition  on  monuments,  students 
might  be  asked  to  bring  in  post-card 
views  of  Paris,  or  sketches  that  they 
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might  have  made,  or  little  models  of 
churches  in  clay  or  cut  out  of  soap 
that  some  of  the  more  talented  pupils 
might  have  enjoyed  making.  An  ex¬ 
hibition  of  French  newspapers,  or 
French  magazines,  might  suggest  top¬ 
ics.  An  hour  devoted  to  French  mu¬ 
sic  is  fruitful,  with  a  series  of  rec¬ 
ords  illustrating  the  music  of  Bizet, 
or  Massenet,  or  Gounod,  or  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  main  scenes  of  some 
opera  as  given  on  phonograph  records. 
For  the  composition  on  some  contem¬ 
porary  author,  or  near-contemporary, 
an  exhibition  of  books  by  that  author 
taken  from  the  school  library  has 
been  found  to  awaken  enthusiasm. 
Any  odd  volumes  that  pupils  may  be 
able  to  get  from  their  homes  or  from 
the  public  library,  books  from  the 
teacher’s  collection,  with  perhaps  a 
portrait  of  the  author  cut  from  some 
review  or  publisher’s  circular  with  a 
report  on  one  of  the  author’s  novels, 
or  plays,  and  a  little  discussion  usu¬ 
ally  serves  as  sufficient  motivation  for 
an  essay.  Before  the  end  of  each  dis¬ 
cussion  one  or  several  possible  plans 
for  the  composition  should  be  indi¬ 
cated.  With  some  classes,  if  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  school  can  provide  either  dic¬ 
tionaries  or  synonym  books,  they 
might  be  used  by  the  pupils  to  help 
them  find  new  words.  This  work 
should  always  be  done  under  close 
supervision,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  too  many  unappro¬ 
priate  words.  A  composition  lesson 
with  the  preparatory  class  conducted 
somewhat  after  the  manner  described 
offers  some  real  advantages  in  the 
teaching  of  the  foreign  language.  It 
can  become  a  practical  exercise  in 
grammar,  a  test  of  vocabulary,  a  les¬ 
son  in  marshalling  one’s  thoughts  and 
expressing  them,  an  exercise  in  spell¬ 


ing,  in  many  cases  an  opportunity  to 
use  one’s  imagination  and  a  fine  les¬ 
son  in  culture  and  civilization. 

An  interesting  experiment,  tried 
with  an  advanced  class  which  proved 
a  lively  incentive,  was  the  selection  in 
the  class  of  two  rival  dramatic  troops. 
Each  had  its  Moliere  and  one  hour  a 
week  was  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  a  play  written  and  acted  out  by 
one  of  the  groups.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  a  prize  was  given  for  the  best 
performances.  Since  the  sources  for 
the  plays  came  from  the  text  it  also 
constituted  a  good  review. 

Oral  composition  is  another  form 
of  what  has  just  been  described  and 
can  be  prepared  for  in  much  the  same 
way  except  that  the  compositions  must 
be  shorter,  the  plans  more  in  outline 
form,  and  the  correction  done  by  the 
students  and  teachers  during  the  ten 
or  fifteen  minute  talk  of  the  pupil  re¬ 
citing.  The  topics  must  be  limited 
to  easy  subjects,  narrative  if  possible, 
and  requiring  simpler  language  than 
that  of  the  written  composition.  So 
many  simple  texts  on  civilization  and 
history  have  been  written,  so  many 
collections  of  easy  stories  and  anec¬ 
dotes  prepared,  so  many  good  news¬ 
papers  for  classroom  use  published, 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  suitable 
material.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
material  can  be  given  to  the  class  in 
short  talks  or  readings  by  the  teacher 
in  the  foreign  tongue.  In  some  cases 
the  oral  compositions  prepared  by  the 
students  may  lead  to  short  discus¬ 
sions  or  to  questions  from  the  class. 
The  objectives  to  strive  after  should 
be  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  written  composition.  In  addition 
to  the  composition,  organization  or 
presentation  of  facts,  the  grammatical 
correction  and  the  choice  of  vocabu- 
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lary,  there  remains  to  correct  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  the  intonation.  These 
are  probably  the  most  difficult  things 
to  teach  in  the  field  of  languages. 
Phonetics,  memorization  and  recita¬ 
tion,  imitation  of  the  instructor,  or 
of  phonograph  records,  all  are  help¬ 
ful,  but  constant  repetition  of  correct 
sounds  and  repeated  correction  of  in¬ 
correct  sounds  will  also  be  of  great 
service. 

The  teaching  of  composition  is  no 
easy  task,  but  it  is  an  interesting  part 
of  teaching  if  one  wants  to  make  it 
so.  It  is  an  invaluable  exercise  if  one 


really  wants  to  teach  a  language,  for 
nothing  trains  the  student  as  com¬ 
pletely.  Particularly,  those  of  us  who 
teach  French  should  emphasize  com¬ 
position  for  it  is  one  of  the  great 
gifts  of  the  French.  They  love  to 
compose  both  orally  and  graphically 
and  they  do  both  well.  The  language 
is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose  and  if 
we  can  only  get  ourselves  free  from 
this  false  dream,  that  to  read  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  know  a  language,  we  may 
be  able  to  have  at  least  a  few  class¬ 
room  hours  where  the  student  is  truly 
conscious  of  having  accomplished 
something. 
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WE  modem  language  teachers 
may  say  of  reading  what  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  once  said  of  Chris¬ 
tianity:  “Why  sure  it’s  a  fine  thing. 
Let’s  try  it.  It  hasn’t  been  tried  in 
two  thousand  years.”  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  student’s  progress  in 
all  subjects  is  dependent  upon  his 
ability  to  read.  And  yet  even  today 
tests  carried  on  to  measure  the  rate 
of  speed,  the  accuracy  in  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  our  secondary  school  pupils 
show  most  disappointing  results — and 
that  in  their  own  vernacular!  No 
wonder  that  the  majority  do  not  read 
enough.  The  process  of  reading  is  so 
painful  and  laborious  to  most  of  them 
that  they  do  as  little  of  it  as  possible 
—  just  enough  to  “get  by”,  to  use 
their  own  expression. 


and  Education,  New  York  University. 

It  is  no  use  to  waste  our  time  in 
scolding  and  moralizing,  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  imitate  the  doctors  who 
devote  their  energy  and  science  to  cur¬ 
ing  their  patients  instead  of  berating 
them.  What  should  we  do  in  this 
connection  ?  Try  to  find  and  apply 
improved  methods  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing  so  that  our  pupils  will  be  able  to 
read  with  more  ease,  accuracy  and 
comprehension.  Then  they  will  try 
reading  as  a  possible  source  of  in- 
foraiation  and  joy. 

Since  the  main  aim  of  a  modern 
language  course  is  the  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  power  to  read  the 
foreign  language,  this  problem  is  a 
most  important  and  acute  one  to  us. 
A  survey  of  the  experiments  and 
articles  conoeniing  this  one  item  will 
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stagger  and  bewilder  our  most  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  teachers.  Our 
professional  literature  has  brought  to 
light  so  many  conflicting  and  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions,  theories,  and  prac¬ 
tices  concerning  the  best  methods  to 
realize  this  aim  that  our  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  is  completely  at  a  loss 
as  to  which  means  or  devices  to  adopt. 

In  the  absence  of  absolute  guidance, 
based  upon  practical  suggestions  sci¬ 
entifically  proved  and  therefore  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all,  what  is  the  teacher  to 
do  ?  What  should  be  his  aims  ?  Which 
methods  should  he  adopt?  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  teachers 
out  of  this,  let  us  hope,  temporary 
dilemma,  that  this  article  is  written. 

There  are  several  points  on  which 
most  experts  in  the  teaching  of 
French  will  agree: 

1.  That  the  old  procedure  of  read- 
75-150  pages  of  French  in  the  first 
year  can  be  and  should  be  modified  to 
increase  this  amount  to  300-400  pages 
of  intensive  and  extensive  reading. 
That  we  ought  to  read  almost  double 
the  amount  of  450  pages  formerly 
read  in  the  second  year. 

2.  That  the  reading  ability  will 
not  be  developed  from  mere  study  of 
the  vocabulary,  elements  of  functional 
grammar,  phonetics,  etc.  Nor  will 
aimless  practice  in  reading  (either  by 
translation  or  the  direct  reading  meth¬ 
od)  automatically  produce  this  power 
in  the  student.  A  technique  must  be 
evolved  by  the  teacher  and  followed 
through. 

3.  That  while  we  want  to  develop 
the  reading  ability  of  our  students, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  other 
items  of  a  modern  language  course 
(pronunciation,  understanding,  func¬ 


tional  grammar,  speaking,  and  even 
writing  to  a  lesser  degree)  must  be 
given  a  proportionate  amount  of  time 
and  drill.  The  teaching  of  these 
items  is  accepted  as  a  desirable  con¬ 
comitant  with  that  of  the  power  to 
read,  if  not  as  a  direct  means  to  help 
produce  this  ability. 

The  aim  to  teach  reading  must  re¬ 
main  paramount  throughout  the  first 
two  years  of  the  French  course.'  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  it  from  the  very 
first  day,  nor  during  the  whole  course, 
and  never  as  an  ultimate  aim.  The 
following  steps  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind: 

I.  In  the  first  three  or  five  weeks, 
whether  we  begin  with  a  few  days’ 
drill  on  phonetics  or  just  oral-aural 
work,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  presented  to  the  student  is 
based  upon  that  of  the  grammar  text 
and  the  first  reader.  This  is  the  first 
active  vocabulary  and  ought  to  be 
mastered  thoroughly.  These  words 
(generally  of  the  environmental  vo¬ 
cabulary)  and  the  sentences  in  which 
they  are  used  with  the  proper  verbs 
must  constitute  intelligent  sense- 
groups  so  that  when  the  pupil  begins 
to  read  he  will  recognize  these  groups, 
read  them  and  understand  them  as 
such. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  giving  stu¬ 
dents  a  proper  eye-span.  Students  so 
trained  will  read  whole  groups  of 
words  and  not  try  to  decipher  sen¬ 
tences  into  words  and  words  into  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  at  this  early  stage  that 
untrained  teachers  will  do  the  most 
damage.  Giving  the  pupils  a  gram¬ 
mar  text  and  making  them  read  the 
French  text,  word  for  word,  letter  for 
letter,  will  cripple  the  young  readers 


1  The  author  wishes  to  repeat  here,  what  he  has  always  maintained,  that  three  years  should 
be  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  study  of  any  foreign  language. 
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for  a  long  time  and  make  them  slow 
readers.  This  practice  when  applied 
to  the  first  reading  text  will  hamper 
the  students  still  more  in  their  future 
habits,  both  in  their  oral  and  silent 
reading. 

IT.  The  reading  matter  of  the 
grammar  should  be  read  aloud  or 
acted  out  by  the  teacher  before  the 
class  with  the  books  closed.  Again 
whole  sentences  are  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  comprehension,  tested 
by  suitable  question  and  answer  drill 
in  French.  Then,  each  student 
should  be  required  to  read  orally  a 
sentence  or  two  individually.  After 
fifteen  lines  or  more  have  been  read 
this  way,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
text  should  be  read  by  the  whole  class 
in  concert  work,  repeating  each  sen¬ 
tence  after  the  teacher. 

Thus  the  students  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear,  speak,  see  whole  groups 
of  words  which  in  turn  they  will  use 
to  read  sentences  in  any  French  read¬ 
ing  material  presented  to  them.  They 
will  read  with  enlarged  eye-spans, 
which  is  recognized  by  all  authorities 
as  the  key  to  speed  in  reading. 

Inculcating  this  habit  of  visualiz¬ 
ing  groups  of  words  by  a  multiple 
sense  appeal  (as  a  conscious  and  well- 
directed  effort  towards  developing  ef¬ 
ficient  habits  for  silent  reading)  will 
be  found  valuable  no  matter  what 
method  we  may  be  using  to  teach  the 
foreign  language — the  eclectic  meth¬ 
od,  the  direct  method,  or  even  the 
reading  method. 

III.  By  the  end  of  the  first  se¬ 
mester,  we  must  start  the  extensive 
reading,  if  we  are  to  approach  the 
recommended  amount  of  reading. 
And  we  must  (without  neglecting  all 
the  afore-mentioned  items  of  the  lan- 
pruage  course)  read  at  the  rate  of  two 


or  three  pages  of  previously  assigned 
material  and  at  least  two  or  more 
pages  at  sight  in  each  reading  lesson: 
in  other  w-ords,  five  or  six  pages  for 
each  reading  lesson.  This  means  that 
reading  will  now  require  at  least  tw’o 
full  periods  of  the  five  w’eekly  recita¬ 
tions  devoted  to  French. 

The  main  efforts  of  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  w’ill  be  directed  towards 
developing  ability  in  silent  reading.. 
Oral  reading  is  usually  continued 
with  the  grammar  text  or  only  in  a 
paragraph  or  two  of  the  reading  text. 

IV.  The  next  question  is  how  to 
introduce  the  first  reader.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  would  be  poor  technique 
and  worse  pedagogy  just  to  hand  out 
the  books  and  say :  “Read  two  pages.” 
And  yet  this  is  what  is  done  in  most 
foreign  language  classes  throughout 
the  country! 

Experienced  and  well-trained  teach¬ 
ers  have  devised  certain  steps  in  the 
manner  of  introducing  the  new  read¬ 
er,  which  I  should  like  to  submit  as 
w'orthwhile  suggestions. 

At  this  time,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  words  of 
which  the  students  have  an  active 
command  to  which  might  be  added 
new  ones  that  will  occur  in  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  new  reader.  With 
these  words  we  can  write  or  adapt 
short  stories  or  anecdotes  in  French 
which  we  should  have  mimeographed. 
Jjet  us  then  use  this  material  in  the 
following  fashion: 

1.  Hand  out  the  mimeographed 
copies  to  the  class. 

2.  Prepare  the  students  to  be  able 
to  read  each  story,  by  an  introductory 
drill  on  new  words  and  situations. 

3.  Require  the  students  to  read 
the  story  silently.  Supervised  study. 

4.  Ask  questions  in  French  to  test 
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comprehension.  Sometimes  orally  and 
at  other  times  in  written  form. 

5.  In  the  case  of  the  next  two  or 
three  stories,  the  questions  might  he 
put  on  the  blackboard  or  on  the  mime¬ 
ographed  sheet  itself  and  the  students 
required  to  seek  the  answers  in  the 
French  text. 

These  mimeographed  stories — read 
silently  by  students  within  a  reason¬ 
time  in  supervised  study  with  due  re¬ 
gard  for  accurate  comprehension  — 
constitute  a  definite  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the 
students  how  really  to  read  French. 

V.  The  words,  idioms,  and  even 
the  style  of  the  new  reader  (from  the 
preparation  afforded  by  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  stories  or  excerpts)  will  con¬ 
stitute  easy  reading  for  the  class. 
Exercises  in  silent  reading  in  super¬ 
vised  study  can  now  be  given  to  the 
class  and  will  serve  a  threefold  pur¬ 
pose  :  to  teach  students  to  read  at  their 
maximum  rate  of  speed,  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  their  reading,  and  to  read 
with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  hour  should  be 
reserved  for  reading  at  sight  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  class  now  reads  two  or  three 
pages  silently  and  two  or  more  at 
sight,  thus  making  five  or  more  pages 
a  reading  lesson. 

Another  outcome  of  this  careful 
training  in  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
new  reader  is  that  the  students  are 
taught  to  read  with  an  effective  stride. 

VI.  Now  comes  the  method  of 
assigning  lessons  for  reading — one  of 
the  weakest  spots  in  our  modem  lan¬ 
guage  methodology. 

a.  Assign  two  or  more  pages  for 
reading  at  home. 

b.  Go  over  difficulties  of  text. 

c.  Formulate  either  orally  or  on 


blackboard  questions  for  which  the 
students  will  find  the  appropriate 
answers  in  the  text.  It  has  been 
shown  by  scientific  experiments  that 
pupils  read  more  understandingly  and 
retain  better  material  upon  which 
they  had  definite  points  to  study  than 
the  subject  matter  which  they  read 
with  no  definite  purpose  in  mind. 

Furthermore,  if  we  wish  to  insure 
retention  not  only  of  subject  matter 
but  of  the  vocabulary  and  idioms,  we 
must  require  the  students  to  read  and 
re-read  a  certain  number  of  pages. 
Too  often  in  modern  language  classes, 
teachers  and  students  are  satisfied 
with  a  single  very  superficial  reading 
of  a  passage. 

d.  Proper  exercises  for  develop¬ 
ing  vocabulary,  review  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  functional  grammar,  may 
be  based  upon  a  paragraph  or  two  of 
the  reading  assignment. 

VII.  The  next  reading  recitation 
will  then  consist  of: 

a.  A  rapid  review  and  resum^  by 
the  students  of  the  preceding  points 
of  the  story  in  French. 

b.  Questions  on  the  story  of  the 
day^s  assignment  in  French. 

c.  Rapid  drill  on  paragraph  as¬ 
signed  for  intensive  study. 

1.  Word  study  —  definitions, 

paraphrasing,  antonyms,  etc. 

2.  Review  of  grammatical  rales. 

3.  Oral  drill  —  pronunciation, 

etc. 

d.  Reading  at  sight  of  two  or  more 
pages.  Each  student  reads  a  few 
lines  or  the  class  reads  silently  a 
paragraph  or  more.  Then  questions 
are  asked  upon  the  text  —  insuring 
accurate  comprehension  of  the  mate¬ 
rial. 

VIII.  This  means  that  even  a 
first-year  class  can  read  five  and  later 
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more  pages  of  French  at  a  sitting. 
Without  counting  the  usual  75-100 
pages  of  French  found  in  grammar 
texts,  our  students  can  read  150  or 
more  pages  in  the  first  reader  in  class. 

IX.  Our  more  inspiring  teachers 
manage  to  make  provision  for  outside 
readings,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
sections  of  the  brighter  French  pupils. 

For  this  part  of  our  work,  we  need 
interesting,  easy  stories.  Each  class 
ought  to  have  its  book-shelf  of  such 
works.  This  classroom  collection 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Library  of  the  high  school. 

Here  again  the  teacher  should  not 
leave  the  choice  of  books  to  chance: 
there  are  several  aspects  that  ought  to 
be  taken  into  aqpount: 

Boys  like  stories  of  adventure  and 
biographies. 

Girls  like  sentimental  stories  and 
works  on  the  life  and  customs  of  other 
countries. 

Teachers  should  help  and  guide 
students  in  their  choice  of  reading 
matter. 

Students  should  hand  in  reports  on 
their  outside  readings.  Teachers  can 
facilitate  their  work  of  supervision  in 
this  connection  by  using  “Reading 
Report  Blanks.”  Oral  reports  on  out¬ 
side  readings  often  prove  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant  incentives  to  extra  work  in  this 
item. 

Students  can  read  easily  150  or 
more  pages  in  this  way. 

The  results  of  such  a  procedure  are 
apparent : 

a.  All  items  of  the  language 
course  are  being  given  their  full  im¬ 
port — while  the  main  aim  (reading) 
is  given  its  due  preponderance  of  time 
and  effort. 

b.  Even  though  we  may  subscribe 
exclusively  to  no  special  method  of 


teaching  reading  —  in  the  absence  of 
scientific  proof  of  the  validity  of  any 
particular  one — ^we  are  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  most  successful 
schools  of  thought: 

1.  Direct-method  reading. 

2.  Oral-aural  method. 

3.  The  reading  method. 

Second  Year 

So  far  all  our  efforts  were  directed 
towards  training  the  pupils  to  acquire 
speed  and  power  of  comprehension  in 
silent  reading.  Two  new  phases  of 
the  reading  problem  must  come  to  the 
fore:  organization  of  material  read 
by  the  students,  and  retention  not 
only  of  the  subject  matter  itself  but 
of  the  language  necessary  to  express 
their  own  version  of  the  ideas  they 
have  absorbed.  As  the  subject  matter 
in  French  becomes  more  difficult,  the 
youthful  reader  must  learn  to  restate 
his  impressions  in  his  own  words  (or¬ 
ganize)  and  the  more  practice  he  re¬ 
ceives  in  this  exercise,  the  more  he 
will  remember  and  realize  the  most 
important  benefit  of  his  reading 
through  retention.  This  last  ability 
to  retain  is  doubly  important  in  the 
foreign  language  where  the  student 
must  not  only  retain  ideas  but  the 
idiom  in  which  to  express  himself. 

Here  again  we  must  repeat  what  we 
only  hinted  at  in  the  case  of  the  first 
year’s  reading.  Students  do  not  re¬ 
member  well  that  which  they  read 
once.  Besides  all  the  extensive  read¬ 
ing  we  may  require,  we  must  devise 
ways  and  means  (as  interesting  and 
varied  as  possible)  to  make  students 
read  a  passage  in  intensive  reading 
several  times  if  only  to  make  them  be¬ 
come  masters  of  a  certain  vocabulary 
and  necessary  forms  of  expression  in 
the  foreign  language. 

Less  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
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reading  matter  in  the  grammar  text, 
more  emphasis  will  be  put  on  that  of 
the  class  readers  and  the  outside  read¬ 
ing  texts. 

The  assignments  are  larger:  5  to 
10  pages  for  homework. 

More  intensive  drill  on  a  half  or 
even  a  full  page  of  the  text. 

But  the  assignments  must  be  just 
as  purposeful  as  in  the  first  year. 

Before-questions  and  after-questions 
must  be  based  on  the  reading  assigned 
to  the  students. 

Silent  reading  in  supervised  study 
must  be  continued  with  added  empha¬ 
sis  on  speed  and  accuracy  of  compre¬ 
hension.  The  latter  to  be  tested  by 
oral  and  written  questions. 

Complete  incidents  or  stories  should 
be  read  and  the  students  made  to  re¬ 
port  on  them  in  well-organized  re¬ 
ports.  These  resumes  should  be  re¬ 
peated  in  oral  and  written  forms. 
Outside  and  Supplementary  Reading 

The  second-year  French  class  should 
have  book-shelves  well  stocked  with 
French  books  (narrative,  dramatic, 
descriptive  material),  newspapers,  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

Every  means  should  be  used  to 
bring  students  to  read  supplementary 
works  in  French. 

But  this  reading  must  always  be 
guided  and  checked  by  the  teacher. 
Oral  reports,  Reading  Report  Blanks, 
even  short  resumes  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Reading  takes  two  and  often  three 
of  the  five  weekly  recitations  in  our 
modem  language  course.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  average  class  can  read 
(intensively  and  extensively)  fifteen 
to  twenty  pages  a  week,  we  may  safely 
count  on  reading  500  to  700  pages  in 
class  during  the  second  year.  With  a 
good  class,  we  may  figure  on  adding 


200-300  pages  of  supplementary  read¬ 
ing. 

It  is  then  safe  to  expect  by  our  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  that  our  French  students  will 
read  between  700  and  1000  pages  of 
French  in  the  second  year,  depending 
upon  the  calibre  of  the  class.  This  is 
a  conservative  amount.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  and  experts  claim  to  have  read  up¬ 
wards  of  1500  pages  with  their  classes. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions 
that  will  arise  in  connection  with 
these  suggestions: 

a.  How  far  can  we  expect  the 
questions  on  the  texts  to  be  answered 
in  French?  The  well-prepared  teach¬ 
ers  find  it  easy  enough  to  handle  this 
part  of  their  work  in  French. 

b.  Teachers  will  be  afraid  to  re¬ 
quire  much  outside  reading  for  fear 
of  having  too  much  correcting  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  do. 

Reading  Report  Blanks  and  even 
well-planned  questionnaires  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  process  of  checking  up  on  the 
students^  outside  reading. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
we  modern  language  teachers  will  not 
be  able  to  give  our  students  the  proper 
amount  of  written  work  and  check  up 
properly  on  it  as  the  European  teach¬ 
ers  do.  In  Europe  the  teacher  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  carries  15  to  20  hours  a 
week  and  a  much  smaller  pupil  load 
than  our  American  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  who  work  on  a  30-35  hour  a  week 
schedule  with  classes  ranging  from 
40-60  students.  We  can  only  admit 
in  all  fairness  and  candor  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  better  results  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  high  schools  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cational  experts,  school  administrators, 
college  lecturers  on  methodol<^es,  is 
but  cmel  irony  and  mere  lip  service. 
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So  these  suggestions  are  offered  as 
a  help  and  a  guidance  to  aid  our 
French  teachers  to  meet  an  important 
problem:  how  to  improve  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  reading  and  increase 
the  amount.  But  the  author  realizes 
full  well  the  terrible  handicaps  under 


which  the  average  teacher  labors  and 
is  only  proposing  a  plan  that  will  help 
to  accomplish  something  until  a  really 
scientific  method  of  teaching  reading 
is  discovered  and  the  millenium  ai> 
rives  to  alleviate  the  load  of  the  over¬ 
worked  American  high  school  teacher. 


PANGLOSS;  OR  THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
PANJANDRUM 

Together  with  a  Hymn  to  Linguistic  Culture  by  a 
Polyglot  Schoolmaster 
William  R.  Price 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MODERN  LANOUAOEIS,  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

ALBANY,  NEIW  YORK 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  just  atcarded  to  Dr.  Price  the  cross  Chev¬ 
alier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  We  understand  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such 
an  award  has  been  made  to  a  secondary  school  teacher  on  the  basis  of  scholarly  and 
practical  influence  on  the  teaching  of  French  in  this  country. — H.  B. 


Many  times,  in  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teachers’  meetings,  and 
as  often  in  reading  articles  on 
modem  language  teaching,  I  have  felt 
the  hackles  rise  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  at  some  reference  to  us  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  literature,  heralds  of  cul¬ 
ture,  or  international  ambassadors. 
Then,  little  by  little,  my  ire  subsides. 
1  say  to  myself :  “The  speaker  (or  the 
author)  is  a  college  professor.  He 
knows  nothing  about  the  high  schools. 
He  does  not  consider  that  his  students 
are  the  cream  of  the  cream  from  our 
high  schools  and  special  preparatory 
schools.  His  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  the  80%  of  high  school  pupils 
who  ‘take’  French  for  two  years,  nor 
to  the  30-50%  of  morons  (or  pupils 
who  certainly  act  like  morons)  in  our 
high  school  classes.  He  is  referring 
to  himself.” 

But  it  is  a  different  matter  when 
high  school  teachers  begin  to  repeat 
these  high-sounding  words.  The  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  high  school  do  not  even 


touch  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  cul¬ 
ture,  of  literature  in  our  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  classes  where  the  two 
years’  course  is  the  rule  and  a  longer 
study  the  exception.  Even  in  the 
longer  courses,  are  Immensee,  La  tur 
lipe  noire,  El  Capitdn  veneno,  of  such 
cultural  and  literary  merit  that  we 
need  to  brag  about  them?  And  are 
the  high  school  teachers  themselves  so 
‘cultured’,  so  ‘literary’,  so  proficient 
linguistically,  that  they  can  act  as  am¬ 
bassadors  of  French  (or  German,  or 
Spanish,  or  Italian)  ‘culture’  ? 

Recently  two  articles  were  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  friend  who  sent 
them  to  me  because  he  knew  they 
would  arouse  my  dander. 

I  have  no  desire  to  play  the  role  of 
reformer  or  that  of  fool-killer,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  debatable  point  whether 
anyone  has  the  right  to  stand  on  the 
side-lines  and  refuse  to  take  part  in 
social  and  educational  movements  in 
a  democracy  like  ours.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  profound  truth  in 
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Dante’s  conceit  that  there  is  no  place 
in  Heaven,  Hell,  or  Purgatory  for 
those  who  never  took  sides,  never  pro¬ 
nounced  themselves  for  or  against 
matters  of  social  import.  From  the 
West  comes  the  title  of  a  speech  in  a 
modern  language  convention:  “Seid 
einig-einig-einig.”  To  that  I  should 
like  to  propose  another:  “The  truth, 
as  you  see  it,  though  the  heavens  fall.” 
“Your”  truth  may  not  be  "The 
truth”,  but  the  truth  will  emerge  only 
from  the  clash  of  opinion  and  the 
honest  statement  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  two  articles  in  question  are: 

(1)  a  syllabus  statement  of  aims  in 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 

(2)  a  rather  lengthy  advertisement  of 
a  new  method  (and  new  books)  for 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  “as 
a  gallant  adventure  in  reading  and 
speaking  French,  German,  and  Span¬ 
ish.”  Both  of  them  remind  me  of  a 
well-known  advertisement :  “Dander- 
ine  grew  this  hair  and  we  can  prove 
it.” 

In  one  of  our  city  systems,  the 
modern  language  syllabus  contained, 
among  other  things,  the  following 
statement  of  aims: 

“The  general  aim  in  teaching  modern 
languages  in  the  high  schools  of  Blank 
is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  means 
of  direct  and  ready  access  to  the  thought 
of  the  chief  civilizations  of  the  world; 
an  asset  of  inestimable  social,  economic 
and  civic  worth  for  the  citizen  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Moreover,  to  insure  a  wise  use 
of  this  instrument,  we  must  instruct  him 
in  the  elements  of  culture  contributed 
by  the  foreign  nation  whose  language  he 
studies  to  the  common  heritage  of  man¬ 
kind  and,  by  provoking  his  curiosity  and 
stimulating  his  enthusiasm,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  look  to  his  continued  progress 
along  the  road  upon  which  we  have  guided 
his  first  steps.  The  training  designed  to 
produce  these  results  should  serve  several 


ends.  It  should  foster  habits  of  obser¬ 
vation,  classification  and  deduction.  It 
should  inculcate  a  love  of  order  and 
accuracy  in  minute  detail.  It  should 
arouse,  encourage  and  partially  satisfy 
a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  ^e  noble 
in  the  world  about  us.  It  should  test 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  student  and,  by 
filling  him  with  a  sense  of  power  and 
accomplishment,  it  should  kindle  in  him 
the  will  to  succeed  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  surmount  obstacles.  It  should 
develop  ready  reading  ability,  thus  furn¬ 
ishing  the  means  and  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  intelligent  and  independent 
study  of  history,  art  and  literature, 
science  and  economics.  It  should  give 
the  student  an  insight  into  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  language,  spoken  and  written, 
should  afford  him  a  detached  standpoint 
from  which  to  regard  objectively  the 
phenomena  of  his  own  speech,  should 
suggest  the  methods  of  rational  compar¬ 
ison  and  thereby  should  assure  greater 
clarity  and  precision  of  expression  in 
English  no  less  than  in  the  foreign 
tongue.  It  should  communicate,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  largeness  of  vision  and  a 
repugnance  for  narrow  provincialism,  a 
consuming  devotion  to  our  American 
culture  and  a  lively  desire  to  enrich  it 
still  further  with  the  treasures  of  other 
lands.” 

The  above  exposition  of  the  virtues 
of  foreign  language  study  makes  of 
them  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  soci¬ 
ety,  including  those  of  our  educational 
system,  and  would  make  of  them  the 
fountainhead  and  main  stream  not 
only  of  all  liberal  education  but  of 
much  of  research  and  technical  edu¬ 
cation.  And  yet,  only  about  twenty 
percent  of  our  pupils  (whether  in  an¬ 
cient  or  in  modern  languages)  study 
them  longer  than  two  years.  I  search 
in  vain  for  a  suitable  adjective  to 
apply  to  anyone  who  expects  two 
years  of  a  foreign  language  to  thus 
transform  our  high  school  pupils.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  suspect,  that 
the  author  was  outlining  what  he 
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wanted  us  to  believe  that  the  modem 
foreign  languages  had  done  for  him! 
But  “I  hae  me  doots”  that  they  accom¬ 
plished  all  that,  even  for  him.  I’m 
reminded  of  a  quotation:  “On  pent 
etre  fou  en  plusieurs  langues.” 

The  other  red  rag  to  a  hull  was  a 
pamphlet,  “Learning  to  speak  French, 
German,  and  Spanish,”  published  to 
advertise  certain  modem  language 
texts.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
texts  (they  may  really  be  very  good 
texts),  but  I  am  interested  in  the 
pamphlet,  because  it  is  a  masterpiece 
of  advertising  cleverness.  And  when 
I  say  that,  I  am  not  saving  with  Less¬ 
ing:  “Was  wir  bringen,  wenu  wir 
nichts  bringen — ein  Kompliment.”  I 
have  no  compliments  for  the  pamphlet, 
nor  for  the  author  of  it,  nor  for  the 
publishers  of  it  (except,  perhaps,  for 
their  business  acumen).  When  I  say 
that  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  advertising 
cleverness,  I  mean  that  while  it  may 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  only  a  careful 
reading  and  rereading  of  it  can  dis¬ 
cover  the  truth.  I  will  not  say  that 
it  was  meant  to  deceive  the  casual 
reader,  but  I  do  say  that  it  surely  will 
deceive  the  casual  reader.  Such  a 
reader  o^  it  will  justify  Huse  (in 
“The  Illiteracy  of  the  Literate”)  in 
his  thesis  that  the  average  American 
is  ‘taken  in’  by  hokum,  hynotized  and 
led  by  the  nose  by  affective  words  and 
slogans  that  obscure  understanding. 

Analyzed  and  reduced  to  plain 
English,  this  pamphlet  means:  If 
you  would  learn  to  speak  a  foreign 
language,  you  must  (a)  read  a  great 
deal  of  suitably  chosen  or  constructed 
material,  (b)  remember  all  that  you 
read,  and  (c)  use  it  all,  imitatively, 
continually,  in  oral  and  written  self- 
expression.  But  if  the  author  had 


said  that,  in  just  that  way,  baldly, 
boldly,  with  no  possibility  of  misun* 
derstanding,  he  would  have  defeated 
his  purpose  (which  is,  to  induce 
people  to  buy  and  use  the  books  thui 
advertised). 

Well,  how  does  he  say  it  ? 

1.  He  conceals  it  in  a  mass  of 
verbiage:  First,  he  prepares  the  way 
by  condemning  practically  all  other 
books  and  methods,  but  under  general 
headings  such  as  grammar,  transla¬ 
tion,  sentence-exercises,  direct  meth¬ 
od,  Berlitz  method,  question  and 
answer  drill  in  the  foreign  language. 
Pupils  taught  by  such  methods  will 
be  unable  to  say  in  French,  “Pet, 
please  pass  me  the  pickles,”  nor  will 
they  be  able  to  ‘cuss  out’  a  recalcitrant 
Frenchwoman  at  will,  without  even 
knowing  they  are  speaking  French 
(until  later,  when  they  have  cooled 
off  and  reviewed  the  matter  calmly). 
He  does  not  say  that  his  method  will 
accomplish  these  results,  but  the  casual 
reader  will  draw  the  conclusion. 

2.  Then  he  proposes  as  a  model 
product  of  the  method  espoused  by 
him,  the  experience  of  a  famous  ar- 
chseologist  of  long  ago.  “He  read 
aloud  a  great  deal.  He  made  no 
translations.  He  kept  endlessly  writ¬ 
ing  essays  in  the  foreign  language  on 
subjects  that  interested  him.  These 
he  corrected  under  the  guidance  of  a 
private  tutor.  Then  he  learned  them 
by  heart.  He  repeated  in  every  lea- 
son  what  had  been  corrected  in  the 
previous  one.  He  attended  English 
church  twice  every  Sunday.  He  re¬ 
peated  after  the  pastor  every  word  of 
the  sermon.  In  six  months  he  mas¬ 
tered  English,  in  another  six  months, 
French,  with  absolutely  no  study  of 
the  grammar  as  we  understand  it  (he 
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learned  it  intuitively  from  hia  read¬ 
ing).” 

1  feel  that  I  must  be  an  awful 
dumb-bell,  since,  with  forty  years  of 
itudy,  I  have  not  yet  ‘mastered’ 
French  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

3.  The  third  point  he  makes  is 
this:  When  we  speak,  we  reproduce 
from  memory  words  arid  phrases  that 
we  have  heard  before  (or  seen  before, 
I  think  he  means).  Therefore  read¬ 
ing  ability  is  a  prerequisite  of  speak¬ 
ing  ability.  The  Coleman  report,  in 
its  essence,  means :  “You  learn  to 
read  by  reading.”  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  goes  Coleman  one  better : 
“You  learn  to  speak  by  reading.” 
“Read  much,  read  well,  and  you  shall 
speak  at  will.”  This  new  method  will 
be  a  “gallant  adventure.”  No  longer 
shall  we  trudge  along  a  dusty  road 
with  only  the  parts  of  speech  as  land¬ 
marks;  we  shall  have  adventures  in 
reading ! 

Now,  wherein  consists  the  hypno¬ 
tism  ? 

It  consists  in  leading  the  casual 
reader  to  believe  that  it  is  the  books 
and  the  method  that  will  produce 
these  wonderful  results  for  all  pupils. 
The  author  does  not  say  that;  but  the 
casual  reader  will  get  just  that  from 
what  he  does  say  and  the  way  he  says 
it.  His  qualifications  of  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  never  in  the  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion;  one  glides  over  them  without 
paying  any  attention  to  them.  One 
says  to  oneself:  Ha!  Here’s  the  way 
of  salvation !  Now  I  can  master 
French  in  six  months  (or  possibly  it 
may  take  a  year  or  two,  for  me,  but 
the  goal  is  certain,  and,  besides,  I 
shall  be  having  a  gallant  adventure). 
No  more  parts  of  speech,  no  transla¬ 
tion,  no  homework,  no  declensions,  no 
conjugations,  no  gender  of  words,  no 


difference  between  subject  and  ob¬ 
ject,  qui  equals  qae  and  both  are 
equal  to  quoi,  Q.  £.  D. 

Who  said  danderine  didn’t  grow 
this  hair? 

The  casual  reader  (and  principals 
of  schools,  superintendents  and  presi¬ 
dents  of  school  boards  usually  are  not 
specialists  in  the  teaching  of  any  for¬ 
eign  language)  will  not  know  that 
success  with  this  method  and  these 
books,  in  the  measure  indicated  above, 
would  demand  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  : 

(a)  an  eager,  abiding  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils; 

(b)  high  native  linguistic  aptitude 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils; 

(c)  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
OE  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  than  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  author:  memorizing  and 
retaining  in  memory  all  that  is  read, 
together  with  keen  observation  and 
analytical  ability  and  tireless  use  of 
all  this  material  in  protean  combina¬ 
tions  and  permutations  of  spoken  and 
written  French. 

(d)  a  thoroughly  competent  teach¬ 
er. 

If  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  does 
not  know  it,  at  least  a  few  of  our 
high  school  teachers  realize  that  not 
one  percent  of  the  pupils  now  over¬ 
crowding  our  classes  come  within  this 
small  circle  of  prerequisites  (a,  b, 
c  above).  May  we,  please,  sir, 
ask  you  what  we  are  to  do  with  the 
other  ninety-nine  percent  (or,  rather, 
99.9%)? 

What  a  different  spirit  permeates 
such  a  pamphlet  from  that  found  in 
the  preface  of  a  recent  German  text¬ 
book  in  which  the  authors  tell  us, 
among  other  things:  “You  can  not 
read  with  ease  and  enjoyment  mate- 
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rial  worth  reading,  unless  you  know 
the  language;  and  you  can  not  know 
the  language  unless  you  learn  it ; 
and  the  only  way  to  learn  it,  is  to  sit 
down  and  learn  it.”  Does  not  that 
apply  to  every  last  subject  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  for  every  last  pupil  in 
our  schools?  By  no  means  would  I 
decry  method,  or  the  preparation  and 
inspiration  of  the  teacher;  but  it  is 
time  that  the  onus  of  learning  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  should  be  put 
where  it  belongs  (and  where  it  has 
long  been,  in  every  country  except 
America)  :  on  the  pupils.  Every  tub 
should  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  What 
other  country  but  the  glorious  God’s 
own  U.  S.  A.  would  attempt  to  teach 
French  to  185,000  pupils  in  a  single 
State  in  a  two-year  course  in  a  so- 
called  secondary  school?  Why  do  we 
not  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  Sisyphean 
task  not  even  worth  attempting,  no 
matter  whether  the  aims  be  ^‘reading 
a  la  Coleman”  or  “speaking  a  la  di- 
able”? 

I  should  not  wish  the  other  ^cul¬ 
tural’  subjects  to  take  any  comfort 
from  what  I  have  said.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  hordes  of  pupils 
in  our  high  schools,  one  subject  is  just 
about  as  valuable  (and  as  useless)  for 


culture  (and  for  practical  utility)  as 
any  other.  Judged  their  pupil- 
results  and  the  subsequent  use  made 
of  them,  they  all  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic  applied  to  zeroes  can  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  zero.  If  it  is  ob¬ 
jected  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
zeros  but  with  integers,  I  must  still  ' 
insist  that  the  results,  in  culture  and 
in  practical  usefulness,  are  and  must 
be,  rather  negligible.  The  social  train¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  be  the  same  from  one 
subject  as  from  another,  provided  the 
teacher  knows  his  job. 

The  above  explanations  will,  I  hope, 
be  sufficient  introduction  (and  excuse, 
if  one  is  needed)  for  my  mock-heroic 
Hymn  to  Linguistic  Culture.  These 
verses  have  been  composed  in  a  spirit 
of  fun  by  a  lover  of  foreign  languages 
and  literatures  and  a  hater  of  all 
sham  and  intellectual  dishonesty.  It 
is  the  author’s  pious  hope,  (a)  that 
no  one  will  take  offense  where  none 
is  intended,  and  (b)  that  some  mod¬ 
ern  language  (and  ancient  language) 
fanatics  may  be  induced  to  moderate 
their  statements  in  the  interest  both 
of  common  sense  and  of  their  own 
special  subjects. 

PANGLOSS 


HYMN  TO 

Oh,  many-tongued  linguist!  oh,  mighty  brain! 
Of  six  words  for  one  is  he  highly  vain ; 

For,  once,  for  one  word  were  six  things  or  more. 
Way  back  in  the  simian  days  of  yore. 


The  monkey-that-talks,  that’s  a  man,  ’tis  plain. 
“One-languaged”  is  man  near  the  monkey  plane; 
‘*Two-languaged”  is  man  with  exponent  four; 
“Three-languaged”  is  man  power^  six  or  more. 


Then  sound  the  refrain  with  a  mighty  roar: 

If  pupils  to  cultural  heights  would  soar, 

From  all  other  subjects  they  must  abstain 
And  foreign  tongues  study  with  might  and  main. 
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Come,  youth,  do  not  snivel  and  whimper  amain! 

A  few  foreign  tongues  are  all  to  the  gain. 

Take  ancient  and  modem,  of  each  three  or  four; 

The  thoroughly  cultured — they  know  even  more. 

Take  two  years  of  each,  never  three  or  four; 

To  master  a  language  you  will  need  no  more. 

Bead  thousands  of  pages,  and  then  your  brain 
From  reading  forever  can  never  refrain. 

Initial  diffuse  are  the  movements  galore 
In  learning  to  read  e’en  the  simplest  lore. 

The  grammar’s  no  use,  all  syntax  is  vain. 

The  meaning?  Don’t  bother!  Just  guess!  Guess  again! 

You  all  must  take  Latin  and  Greek  before 
Beginning  to  study  more  modem  lore ; 

They’re  storehouses,  fountains  and  sources  main 
Of  all  that  is  great  in  true  culture’s  reign. 

Oh,  Deutsch  fiber  alles !  Oh,  Woden!  Oh,  Thor! 

Let’s  all  study  German  with  Nordic  furor. 

With  Hitler’s  swastika  we’ll  Eden  regain. 

And  share  with  the  Nazis  Kul tor’s  domain. 

You  must  study  French!  Who  would  dare  complain? 

The  language  of  France,  of  Alsace-Lorraine! 

Its  culture  extends  from  the  Baltic  shore 
To  Levantine  lands  of  the  Blackamore. 

Oh,  hearken  to  Italy’s  sweet  refrain: 

Petrarca  e  Dante,  Boccaccio,  ebben ! 

’Tis  here  you  will  find  all  tme  culture’s  store. 

Things  pleasing  and  teasing,  with  none  to  bore. 

Take  Spanish — Castilian — the  tongue  of  Spain, 

America  del  Sur  and  the  Spanish  main. 

With  lotteries,  bull-fights,  and  love  and  gore 
This  language  of  culture’s  the  very  core. 

Hispanic  America,  haughty  Spain, 

We’ll  also  take  Spanish  your  trade  to  gain. 

Your  boys  will  have  flivvers  in  Ecuador, 

Our  girls  will  chew  chewing-gum  evermore. 

So,  heroes  of  every  linguistic  strain. 

The  virtues  of  every  language  proclaim. 

Of  all  other  subjects  their  lordly  disdain 
Doth  set  them  apart  like  the  mark  of  Cain. 

Envoi 

Oh,  God-of-all-languages,  we  implore 
Of  tongues  the  great  gift,  to  unlock  the  door 
Of  CuLTUBE,  for  all  the  ten  thousand  score 
Who  sleep  in  our  classes,  and,  sleeping,  snore. 
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\  GLANCE  at  the  situation  in 
Europe  gives  the  picture  of 
France  definitely  threatened  by 
neighbors  who  are  none  too  well  dis¬ 
posed.  In  such  circumstances  inter¬ 
nal  unity  would  seem  to  be  a  prime 
requisite.  Yet,  the  political  situation 
in  the  country  of  France  itself  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elements  of  civil  war. 
One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  striking  analogy  between  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  that  of  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
The  threat  against  the  modern  foreign 
language  teacher  comes  from  the  edu- 
W  cational  specialist,  that  re-maker  of 
the  curriculum,  who  is  decidedly  not 
inclined  to  give  the  modem  foreign 
languages  a  prominent  place  in  the 
schools  today. 

To  this  threat  the  teachers  of  lan¬ 
guage  should  present  a  united  front. 
But  what  is  the  situation  ?  They  are 
torn  by  the  most  violent  civil  war 
that  ever  raged  within  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession,  a  civil  war 
which  renders  them  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  bit  by  bit  the  hours  accorded 
to  the  study  of  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  steadily  being  reduced  in 
the  school  curricula  by  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents,  who,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  are  convinced  of  the  utter 
futility  of  teaching  such  languages. 
For  example,  in  one  high  school  of 

\the  central  west  no  freshman  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  begin  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language.  In  the  second  year  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  four  hours  a  week  may  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 


guage  to  be  chosen  from  among  other 
electives  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  pupil’s  taking  ‘ 
more  than  one  language  in  his  high 
V  school  course.  This  is  typical  of  the 
'•trend  in  many  important  schooli 
throughout  the  country. 

Therefore  the  danger  is  no  mere 
idle  fancy,  but  a  real  menace  that 
has  already  started  an  effective  inva¬ 
sion.  In  this  one  school  within  a 
period  of  four  years  the  number  of 
language  teachers  has  been  cut  in 
half. 

With  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  educational  specialists  to  reduce 
language  teaching  to  a  minimum,  it 
is  nothing  short  of  utter  folly  for  the 
language  teachers  of  the  country  to 
be  rushing  at  one  another’s  throats, 
as  they  now  are,  over  the  question  of 
method.  Rival  groups  with  an  ardor 
smacking  of  a  political  campaign  are 
urging  their  methods  on  the  country. 
Geographically  the  East  is  pitted 
against  the  West.  In  a  word,  every¬ 
thing  is  evident  except  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  mutual  understanding.  Each 
party  is  interested  in  its  own  objec¬ 
tives  rather  than  the  welfare  of  mod¬ 
em  language  teaching  as  a  whole. 
For  instance,  there  are  those  who 
would  have  us  learn  to  read  by  read¬ 
ing.  They  are  advising  this  method 
for  general  adoption  throughout  the 
country. 

This  point  of  view  is  a  far  swing 
from  the  direct  method  towards 
which  there  was  a  definite  drift  be- 
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fore  this  movement  was  launched. 
The  direct  method  with  its  oral  ap¬ 
proach  also  had  its  enthusiasts  who 
themselves  were  capable  of  handling 
it  and  who  attained  results  compara¬ 
ble  to  any,  but  who  were  guilty  of  a 
similar  fault  —  that  of  urging  their 
method  on  all  teachers.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  who  rallied  around 
the  grammar  method,  it  is  perfectly 
patent  that  the  various  schools  of 
modern  language  thought  have  been 
guilty  of  the  typically  American  sin 
of  excess.  All  of  these  groups  have 
neglected  to  look  squarely  at  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  method  is  a  matter  of  the 
personality  and  equipment  of  the 
teacher,  plus  the  teaching  situution^ 
,/^nd  that  we  should  no  more  urge 
one  method  on  the  whole  country 
than  that  a  doctor  should  use  one 
remedy  for  all  diseases.  Is  it  not 
blind  optimism  to  hope  that  one  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  adopted  by  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  and  suited  to 
all  teaching  conditions  especially 
when  we  have  no  real  scientific  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  any  particular 
method,  and  when  the  obvious  deter¬ 
mining  factors  in  all  teaching  are  the 
personality  and  equipment  of  the 
teacher  and  the  teaching  conditions 
under  which  he  or  she  labors? 

Although  our  profession  is  singu¬ 
larly  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  data 
based  on  scientifically  controlled  ex¬ 
periments,  experiments  so  often  re¬ 
peated  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to 
their  validity,  still  certain  results  can 
be  forecast  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy.  In  considering  this  ques¬ 
tion  there  are  certain  facts  which 
seem  almost  axiomatic: 

1.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  learning 
their  native  language  people  learn  to 
speak  the  language  first,  then  to  read 
it,  and  study  grammar  third? 


2.  Is  it  not  true  that  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  an  integral  part  of  language 
learning  ? 

3.  Is  it  not  true,  especially  in 
French,  that  what  strikes  the  ear  is 
not  comparable  to  what  strikes  the 
eye,  and  that  the  thought  group  is  the 
unit  rather  than  the  isolated  word  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  lan¬ 
guage-learning  process  new  and  old 
symbols  must  be  clothed  with  new 
meanings  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  true  that  grammar  is 
an  integral  part  of  language  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  construction  of 
sentences  in  accordance  with  accepted 
usage? 

6.  .Is/  it  not  true  that  the  reading 
adaptation  is  a  fusion  of  various  ele¬ 
ments  ? 

If  these  axioms  hold,  let  us  see 
what  will  happen  if  any  one  objective 
is  singled  out  to  the  practical  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  others.  Teachers  who 
spend  all  their  time  teaching  a  pupil 
t<*  speak  French  should  know  that 
they  are  greatly  delaying  the  reading 
objective,  which  is  a  valid  one,  and 
are  developing  a  skill  which  by  the 
very  nature  of  things  is  easily  lost. 
Is  it  not  in  this  connection  wilfully 
wrong  for  those  opponents  of  the  oral 
approach  continually  to  accuse  direct 
method  teachers  of  trying  to  teach 
nothing  but  conversation  ?  This  is 
really  shooting  at  a  straw  man.  The 
teachers  using  the  direct  method  are 
not  teaching  the  pupils  French  con¬ 
versation  but  are  using  oral  practice 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  teaching 
vocabulary  and  functional  grammar 
which  is  a  pre-reading  exercise  quite 
comparable  to  those  activities  engaged 
in  by  a  prize-fighter  who  is  training 
for  a  boxing  match,  or  quite  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  activities  on  the  football 
field  which  precede  the  actual  game. 
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Thus  we  see  that  oral  work  may  he 
made  a  waste  of  time,  or  it  can  be, 
when  used  in  proper  doses,  a  most  val¬ 
uable  pedagogic  device,  especially  in 
French  where  the  language  practiced 
orally  is  assimilated  in  word  groups, 
which  the  experience  of  many  con¬ 
scientious  teachers  shows  promotes  a 
better  reading  technique,  and  makes 
for  greater  retention  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary.  **Larger  earfulls  make 
larger  eyefulls.”  The  oral  assimilation 
of  vocabulary  as  a  pre-reading  exercise, 
certainly  makes  for  a  more  perfect 
technique  and  greater  speed  of  com¬ 
prehension.  In  connection  with  this 
discussion  of  oral  work  Michael  West 
made  the  statement  that  vocabulary 
was  a  necessary  concomitant  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  he  criticized  the  technique 
of  a  reading  enthusiast  because  of 
the  lack  of  oral  practice.  Finally,  is 
it  not  to  be  expected  that  oral-aural 
practice  will  have  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
moting  assimilation  and  insuring  re¬ 
tention  ? 

Again  looking  back  at  our  axioms, 
suppose  we  take  the  teaching  of  gram¬ 
mar  as  an  objective.  Where  will  we 
arrive  if  w^e  consider  it  as  a  separate 
entity,  since  we  cannot  separate  gram¬ 
mar  from  language?  Grammar  can¬ 
not  really  be  learned  effectively  unless 
it  is  projected  on  an  accumulated 
amount  of  linguistic  phenomena, 
otherwise  it  becomes  an  arid  and  bar¬ 
ren  analytical  process.  Can  we  con¬ 
sider  formal  grammar  as  a  suitable 
pre-reading  exercise,  since  grammar 
involves  analysis,  and  reading  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  mental  process,  in  which 
recognition  is  much  more  important? 

We  have  been  told  that  “it  is  by 
reading  that  one  learns  to  read.”  It 
may  also  be  true  that  one  learns  to 
play  golf  by  playing  golf,  but  om 


does  it  with  wretched  form.  The  dis¬ 
regard  of  form  in  golf  may  make  for 
some  quick  victories  for  the  person 
who  goes  out  on  the  links  and  learns 
to  play  by  the  trial  and  error  method, 
but  he  does  not  go  far,  and  is  soon 
overtaken  by  the  person  who  has  form. 
So  in  reading,  immediate  reading 
may  mean  a  few  first  victories,  but 
would  it  not  be  better  to  bring  to  the 
reading  problem  certain  skills  which 
insure  better  reading  technique  and 
raise  the  standard  of  more  important 
future  victories? 

Furthermore,  what  proof  is  there  of 
the  retention  of  the  reading  adapta¬ 
tion  without  preliminary  oral  prac¬ 
tice?  There  is  the  case  of  a  young 
student  w^ho  in  her  freshman  year  read 
179  books  in  English.  Now  in  her 
junior  year  she  is  a  problem  case  in 
spelling  and  sentence  structure.  There 
is  also  the  case  of  a  very  eminent 
French  professor  who  studied  Greek 
for  one  year  without  hearing  a  word 
of  it,  and  actually  taught  himself  to 
read  it,  only  to  have  this  ability  van¬ 
ish  as  soon  as  he  laid  this  study  aside. 

In  fact,  there  is  conclusive  proof 
that  there  is  very  little  or  no  reten¬ 
tion  of  reading  ability  without  pre¬ 
liminary  oral  practice,  while  in  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  preceding  peri¬ 
od  of  oral  training,  the  degree  of  re¬ 
tention  is  much  higher.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  of  Latin  will  recall  how  promptly 
his  Latin  began  to  fade  out  the  min¬ 
ute  the  study  was  abandoned.  In  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  that  any 
single  bjective  pushed  to  excess  de¬ 
feats  the  main  purpose  of  the  study 
of  a  language. 

A  start  toward  the  solution  of  our 
problem  is  found  in  the  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  the  various  devices  at  the 
command  of  the  teacher  in  such  a 
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logical  sequence  that  a  type  of  ap¬ 
proach  is  developed  in  which  each 
skill  acquired  leads  in  turn  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  next  objective.  Thus 
we  have  the  various  phases  of  the  lan¬ 
guage-learning  process  all  combining 
to  attain  the  ultimate  objectives.  The 
proportion  in  which  these  devices  are 
used  will  vary  according  to  the  region 
in  which  the  language  is  studied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  classroom 
situation,  and  according  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  set  up  bj  the  teacher  at  a  given 
time  and  place.  Shall  a  teacher  in  a 
locality  where  the  population  has  a 
certain  social  standing  condemn  the 
pupils  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  in  silence  where  their  very  so¬ 
cial  contacts  require  that  they  should 
be  able  to  handle  the  language  as  a 
living  thing?  Shall  an  adult  who  is 
preparing  to  pass  a  reading  examina¬ 
tion  in  a  foreign  language  with  a  view 
to  getting  an  advanced  degree,  go 
through  a  long  period  of  oral  prepa¬ 
ration?  It  seems  that  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  saying  that  the  teacher 
should  look  upon  the  situation  as  does 
the  doctor  and  prescribe  according  to 
the  needs,  having  clearly  in  mind  the 
effect  produced  by  each  pedagogic  de¬ 
vice  at  his  command. 

We  cannot  expect  a  teacher  who 
has  no  oral  command  to  use  an  oral 
approach,  nor  can  we  expect  a  teacher 
who  has  studied  abroad  and  who  is  a 
master  of  the  language  to  spend  the 
class  time  sitting  at  his  desk  while 
the  pupils  try  to  read  in  silence,  mak¬ 
ing  more  or  less  out  of  the  printed 
page  what  their  adolescent  logic  will 
allow  them. 

The  raising  of  the  standards  of 
modem  language  teaching  must  begin 
with  the  teacher.  But  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  profession  alas  do  not  sub¬ 


scribe  to  the  learned  journals.  What 
can  be  done?  The  United  States 
government  is  not  content  to  let  the 
farmer  drift  and  find  out  for  himself 
what  he  needs  to  know  about  his  work. 

He  is  regularly  supplied  with  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  central  bureau.  We 
language  teachers  should  have  some¬ 
thing  similar — a  bureau  which  should 
disseminate  information,  about  studies 
in  vocabulary  for  instance,  so  as  to 
show  teachers  the  value  of  using  a 
basic  vocabulary.  That  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  result  of  the  Mod¬ 
em  Foreign  Language  Study.  The 
language  teacher  should  be  kept  in 
touch  with  the  latest  movements  in 
modern  language  teaching.  He  should 
know  of  the  marked  trend  toward  the 
social  sciences  in  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  language  teaching  is 
to  be  saved,  the  study  of  civilization  ^ 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study 
of  the  language.  This  makes  possible 
a  hook-up  with  the  new  curricula  and 
makes  a  friend  instead  of  an  enemy 
of  the  educational  specialist.  The 
language  teacher  should  be  shown  the 
various  standardized  tests  and  their 
effect  upon  sectioning.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  benevolent  teaching  propa¬ 
ganda  devoid  of  partisanship  among 
the  ^rank  and  file  of  our  profession 
open  up  a  most  interesting  vista. 

The  most  influential  members  of 
our  profession  should  therefore  get 
together  and  have  a  much-needed 
lingmstic  Locarno  decide  upon  meas¬ 
ures  which  will  unify  the  language 
teachers,  while  refraining  from  im¬ 
posing  any  method,  and  devise  means 
to  safeguard  the  status  of  modem  for¬ 
eign  language  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  America,  by  helping  the  teacher  to 
a  clearer  view  of  the  problem. 
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La  Lecture  Bxplique.  By  Albert  L.  Cru, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  Silver  Burdett  Company. 

This  book  contains  passages  from  the 
better  known  authors  of  France  and 
some  poems.  Each  lesson  or  passage  is 
followed  by  explanatory  notes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  exercises  which  aim  to  develop  an 
extensive  vocabulary  and  power  in  the 
student  to  make  explanations  in  French, 
which  is  an  excellent  means  of  testing 
his  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
There  is  a  plan  upon  which  to  develop  a 
‘‘composition  originale”. 

1  do  not  believe  the  text  suitable  for 
high  school  in  its  entirety.  If  it  is  used 
at  ali  in  high  school,  the  passages  can  be 
read  for  their  literary  and  cultural 
value,  which  should  be  an  important  part 
of  French  in  high  school,  and  with  very 
little  explication  de  texte,  and  for  dicta¬ 
tion.  Otherwise,  if  it  is  given  in  college, 
it  can  be  used  just  as  specified  in  the  in¬ 
troductory'  pages, — intensively.  This  re¬ 
quires  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
French,  a  cultural  background  of  French 
authors,  industries,  geography  and  his¬ 
tory,  which  the  teacher  must  impart  to 
the  student. 

However,  the  method  used,  as  the  title 
explains,  is  the  opposite  of  the  extensive 
reading  method  and  superior  to  it.  It 
means  intelligent,  attentive  reading  and 
understanding  of  the  text — and  not  skim¬ 
ming.  It  means  ability  to  explain  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  reading  matter.  In 
a  high  school,  it  is  an  excellent  book  for 
cultural  reading  in  the  last  year  French, 
a  teacher  stressing  what  he  thinks  best 
in  the  explanatory  material  used  after 
each  passage.  I  heartily  recommend  it  in 
a  high  school  for  its  cultural  and  literary 
value. 

A  teacher  may  use  two  or  three  readers 
in  one  year’s  work,  but  one  book  used  in¬ 
tensively,  using  the  “explication”  method 
means  a  student  will  acquire  a  far  more 


comprehensive  knowledge  of  French,  of 
the  analyzed  text.  There  is  constant 
questioning  about  the  passage,  which 
challenges  the  student’s  thinking  ability 
and  develops  initiative.  But,  it  takes  a 
specialized  teacher  who  has  a  cultural 
background  of  the  French  language  and 
who  has  a  good  command  of  the  language 
to  teach  this  method  in  any  reader  used. 
—  Blanche  Vaudbeuil,  Stamford  High 
School,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Teachers  and  Teaching.  By  Frank  W. 
Hart.  285  pp.  1934.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

Ten  thousand  high  school  seniors  have 
cooperated  with  Dr.  Hart  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  volume.  Chief  efforts  have 
been  centered  upon  descriptions  of  the 
best-liked  teacher,  the  least-liked  teacher 
and  the  teacher  who  taught  most  effec¬ 
tively. 

Five  hundred  typical  descriptions  give 
a  picture  of  Teacher  “A”,  the  best-liked 
teacher.  Her  outstanding  characteristic 
is  that  she  is  helpful  with  school,  explains 
lessons  and  assignments  clearly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  uses  examples  in  teaching. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  receiving  the  most  votes  refers  to 
the  proper  use  of  teaching  techniques. 
The  second  characteristic  indicates  that 
the  best  liked  teacher  is  “cheerful,  happy, 
good-natured,  jolly,  has  a  sense  of  humor 
and  can  take  a  joke.”  The  third  and 
fourth  characteristics  follow  closely  the 
line  marked  out  by  the  second,  “human, 
friendly,  companionable,  interested  In  and 
understands  pupils.” 

The  pleasing  personality,  which  is  so 
often  spoken  of  as  a  most  desirable  char¬ 
acteristic,  comes  tenth  in  the  pupils’  list. 
Forty-three  items  are  used  in  making  up 
a  table  of  characteristics  of  the  best  liked 
teacher.  They  impress  one  as  a  splendid 
scale  by  which  a  teacher  may  judge  her¬ 
self. 
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Teacher  the  least  liked  teacher  of 
all,  is  described  by  four  hundred  eighty- 
one  quotations  from  pupils'  answers,  and 
these  are  summarized  in  a  table  of  thirty 
characteristics.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  outstanding  characteristic  is  a 
personal  one;  “too  cross,  crabby,  grouchy, 
never  smiles,  naggy,  sarcastic,  loses  tem¬ 
per,  flies  off  the  handle.”  Many  other 
characteristics  in  the  list  support  this 
first  characteristic:  “partial,  has  pets, 
aloof,  haughty,  mean,  unreasonable.”  etc. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  least 
liked  teacher  relates  to  teaching  tech¬ 
nique  :  “not  helpful  with  school  work,  does 
not  explain  lessons  and  assignments,  not 
clear,  work  not  planned.”  Other  items 
in  the  list  with  less  count  support  the 
second  characteristic,  such,  for  instance, 
as:  “lazy,  not  interested  in  teaching,”  or 
“does  not  know  the  subject.” 

Characteristics  of  the  “best”  teacher 
which  marked  her  off  from  the  “best 
liked”  teacher  are  such  items  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “More  exacting  in  standards  of 
work,”  “Better  at  explaining  lessons,” 
“Knows  the  subject  better,”  “Stricter, 
more  rigid  in  discipline.”  Some  of  the 
personal  characteristics  which  marked 
this  teacher  off  from  the  best  liked  are 
such  items  as  the  following:  “Is  less 
friendly,”  “Less  attractive,”  “More  sar¬ 
castic,  more  aloof.” 

In  80%  of  the  cases  Teacher  “A,”  the 
best  liked  teacher,  was  also  considered 
the  best  teacher.  In  comparing  the  best 
teacher  with  the  best  liked  and  the  least 
liked,  four  cases  out  of  five  indicated  that 
the  best  teacher  is  more  like  the  best 
liked  than  the  least  liked.  In  general,  the 
best  liked  teacher  is  apparently  liked  be¬ 
cause  of  her  human  characteristics,  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  understanding  of  pupils. 

Here,  undoubtedly,  is  a  book  for  every 
teacher  to  read.  It  should  become  per¬ 
sonal  and  enable  the  teacher  to  study 
critically  her  own  characteristics.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  supervised  teachers  to  any 
extent  knows  that  it  is  possible  to  change 
teachers,  to  lead  them  to  overcome  their 
disagreeable  qualities  and  to  help  them 
in  developing  better  teaching  techniques. 
Supervisors  as  well  as  teachers  should  find 
Dr.  Hart’s  book  most  helpful  and  stimu¬ 
lating. — Q.  M.  Wilson,  Boston  University. 


The  World  Around  Us.  By  Samuel 
Ralph  Potcera,  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Elaie  Flint  Neuner,  Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Science,  New  Bochelle,  New 
York,  and  Herbert  Baacom  Bruner,  Profea¬ 
sor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  475  pages.  $1.20.  Ginn 
and  Company. 

With  such  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  as  writers  of  this  book,  one  is 
not  surprised,  in  reading  it,  to  find  mate¬ 
rials  of  excellence,  suggestions  for  effec¬ 
tive  presentation,  and  the  allurements 
that  make  it  decidedly  attractive. 

In  the  preface  the  authors  state  that 
they  have  been  guided  in  their  work  by 
the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  re¬ 
port,  “A  Program  for  Teaching  Science,” 
in  the  Thirty-first  Yearbook  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (1932),  Part  I.  With  such  guidance 
these  capable  writers  have  produced  what 
they  call  “A  Survey  of  Science,”  keeping 
constantly  in  mind  a  threefold  point  of 
view  as  set  forth  in  the  report  mentioned 
in  their  preface.  These  three  worthy 
points  of  view  and  attendant  aims  are: 

1.  To  develop  an  understanding  of, 
together  with  an  ability  and  desire  to 
use,  those  scientific  attainments  that  may 
function  in  intellectual  experiences  most 
common  to  everybody. 

2.  To  develop  some  understanding  of, 
together  with  an  ability  and  desire  to  use, 
some  of  the  methods  by  means  of  which 
scientific  attainments  have  been  achieved. 

3.  To  engender  the  scientific  attitude 
of  respect  for  truth  and  for  scientific 
methods. 

Then  follow  eight  units  of  study  in 
which  these  aims  are  effectively  set  forth. 

Unit  I,  “What  is  Science?”  presents  an 
enticing  invitation  to  study  the  great 
accomplishments  of  Science.  Unit  II, 
“^Vhat  is  the  Relationship  between  Living 
Things  and  Where  they  Live?”  is  a  simple, 
clearly-presentc^d  study  of  our  varied  en¬ 
vironment  as  it  relates  to  human  life  and 
human  functions.  Then  follow  Units  III, 
IV,  V,  VI  and  VII,  in  which  the  writers 
discuss  with  instructional  skill,  striking 
illustrations,  biological  and  economic  re¬ 
lationships,  and  always  with  clear-cut  sen- 
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tenceii,  such  fundamental  thin^  an  Water, 
Air,  Soil,  Enerf^y,  Heat,  and  their  mutual 
relationships.  Much  emphasis  is  given  to 
chemical  and  physical  proc*esaes.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note,  also,  that  the  writers 
present  certain  ethical  points,  mystical 
longings  and  intellectual  satisfactions  in 
the  midst  of  their  scientific  data.  This  is 
well,  for  youth  never  goes  far  without 
some  dreams.  Unit  VTTI  is  entitled, 
“IMiat  is  the  Relation  of  Living  Things 
to  Their  Environment?”  As  in  the  other 
units,  the  chapters  in  this  closing  unit  arc 
Introducetl  by  questions  of  importance. 
Hundreds  of  thought-inducing  (|ue8tions 
are  presented — maybe  too  many  of  them. 
Sometimes  such  a  volley  of  questions  is 
mentally  paralyzing  rather  than  inspir¬ 
ing.  But  the  questions  presented  here 
are  so  practical  and  so  interesting  that 
they  maj’  be  used  very  effectively  if  the 
teacher  who  uses  the  book  has  real  skill. 

A  carefully  selected  list  of  Science  Read¬ 
ings,  a  very  superior  Glossary,  and  a 
complete  Index  close  this  volume. 

As  the  reviewer  finishes  his  comments 
on  this  book,  he  is  conscious  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  its  excellence.  First 
impressions,  which  came  from  the  rather 
inartistic  binding  and  unattractive  colors, 
were  not  so  complimentary;  but  a  study 
of  the  contents  of  the  book  arouse  strong 
feelings  of  'commendation. — ^Earle  Amos 
Bbooks,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  Theory  of  Play.  By  Elmer  D. 
Mitrhell  and  Bernard  8.  Ma$on.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Ck>mpany.  1934.  535  pages. 

$2.80. 

The  authors,  sensing  the  existing  need 
for  a  solution  of  the  leisure  time  problem 
which  has  forced  itself  upon  our  changing 
social  order,  have  offered  in  this  volume. 
The  Theory  of  Play,  much  that  will  help 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
refinement  of  future  recreational  stand¬ 
ards  and  appreciations. 

The  Theory  of  Play  has  been  based  upon 
the  conceptions  that  play  is  an  integral 
and  vital  part  of  the  general  social  move¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  responsibility  for  recrea¬ 
tional  leadership  cannot  be  traced  to  one 


single  authority;  and  that  the  health 
worker,  physical  educator,  social  worker, 
religious  worker  and  recreational  director, 
as  well  us  the  general  e<lucator,  share 
this  responsibility.  Basically  in  content, 
though  not  in  form,  it  has  two  distinct 
trends  of  thought :  one,  dealing  particu¬ 
larly  with  more  or  less  abstract  theories 
regarding  play ;  the  other,  dealing  with 
program  activities  of  a  practical  nature 
which  theory  supports  as  being  education¬ 
ally  and  psychologically  sound. 

The  authors  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  many  of  the  findings  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection  that  have  to  do  with  the 
recreational  aspects  of  the  “balance<l” 
child’s  activity  program. 

A  di.scussion  of  play  throughout  the 
ages  and  contintiing,  in  part,  with  the 
need  and  physical  benefits  of  play;  play 
and  mental  growth  and  the  part  play  has 
in  the  development  of  citizenship  and 
character;  how  play  is  promoted,  the  play 
center,  and  the  classification  of  interests; 
will  appeal  strongly  to  the  more  practical 
minded  reader.  The  discussion  of  the 
ever-present  problem  of  trained  leadership 
versus  unsupervised  play  is  well  handled. 
The  book  is  concluded  with  an  outlook 
for  future  service  in  the  recreational  field. 

This  book  should  prove  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  material  assistance  to 
parents,  teachers  and  recreational  lead¬ 
ers  because  of  its  sound  theoretical  back¬ 
ground,  which  affords  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  how  and  why  of  children’s  inter- 
Mts  and  their  play  activities. 

The  Theory  of  Play  shows  possibility 
of  becoming  the  “Bible”  of  recreational 
leaders  seeking  further  insight  into  the 
how,  and  when,  and  why  of  play  and  its 
leadership. — James  A.  Wylie,  Supervisor 
of  Gymnastic  Activities  for  Men,  Boston 
University. 

Schleiermacher  and  Belig^ious  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Andrew  R.  Osborn.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1934.  $2.50.  226  pages. 

The  Biblical  saying,  “There  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun”  (Eccl.  1:9),  is  well 
illustrated  in  this  volume,  for  the  writer 
reveals,  in  his  fascinating  studies  of 
Schleiermacher,  that  many  theories  that 
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now  pose  as  new,  are  really  old.  It  is 
refreshing  and  exceedingly  helpful  for 
one  who  has  been  studying  the  theories 
and  practices  of  modem  public  school  and 
college  e<lucators  to  turn  to  such  a  book 
as  this.  For  here  one  finds  a  different 
aspect  of  the  complex  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  first  chapter  is  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical.  Historically,  the  writer  traces 
the  rise  of  Pietism,  various  Reformation 
theories.  Materialism  and  Modem  Educa¬ 
tion.  Biographically,  he  traces  the  high 
points  in  the  life  of  Friedrich  Schleier- 
macher  and  his  theological  and  educa¬ 
tional  pre<le<*eKsors.  Of  Schleiermacher  he 
says,  “Acknowle<lgetl  by  friend  and  foe 
alike  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  theologians 
of  all  ages  .  .  .  His  writings  on  religion 
and  doctrine  are  well  known ;  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  education  has  unfortunately 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  especially 
in  English-speaking  countries."  Building 
upon  the  content  of  this  last  statement, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  unfold  Schleier- 
macher's  theories  of  education  in  the 
chapters  that  follow. 

Logically  and  clearly  one  chapter  fol¬ 
lows  another,  "The  Ethical  Basis  of  Edu¬ 
cation,”  “^Vhat  is  Religious  Education?” 
“The  Problem  of  Evil,”  and  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Personality,”  until  we  come  to 
Chapter  Six,  “The  Christian  Mind,”  which 
is  the  climax  of  the  book.  It  is  a  stimu¬ 
lating  chapter;  a  high  school  boj’  could 
read  it  with  understanding,  and  an  expe¬ 
rienced  teacher  and  emdite  scholar  could 
read  it  with  profit.  Schleiermacher’s  two 
great  objectives  are  presented :  First,  to 
restate  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  their 
values;  and,  secondly,  to  give  systematic 
instmction  in  them  so  as  to  lead  others 
into  the  way  of  life  and  build  up  the 
Christian  mind  as  the  source  of  Christian 
behaviour.  In  order  to  attain  this  Chris¬ 
tian  mind  Schleiermacher  announced  four 
elements  in  Wisdom  as  follows : 

1.  Self-knowledge  through  contempla¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  principle  of  Intuition.  Here  he 
discusses  Wordsworth’s  theory  of  our  in¬ 
heritance  of,  and  participation  in,  the 
Divine  Intelligence. 


5» 

3.  Imagination.  Schleiermacher  said, 
“O  that  men  knew  how  to  use  this  divine 
power  of  imagination,  which  alone  can 
free  the  spirit  and  place  it  beyond  coer¬ 
cion  and  limitation  of  any  kind,  and  with¬ 
out  which  man’s  sphere  is  so  narrow  and 
precarious.” 

4.  The  principle  of  Speculation.  The 
formation  of  a  system  of  thought  lor 
every  one  is  here  set  forth,  and  Love  is 
recommended  as  its  best  form  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  chapter  closes  with  this  climax : 
“The  highest  personality  is  that  of  the 
true  Christian,  and  this  will  be  found  to 
have  as  its  foundation  the  Christian 
mind.”  The  reviewer  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  and  greatly  helped  by  this  chap¬ 
ter,  which  he  wrishes  thousands  of  educa¬ 
tors  might  read. 

'fhe  closing  chapters,  “Education  as 
Restraint  and  Discipline”  (very  sugges¬ 
tive),  “Religious  Eklucation  in  Home  and 
School,”  “The  Church  and  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,”  and  “Schleiermacher’s  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  Religious  Elducation,”  discuss 
many  practical  problems  of  the  present 
day.  To  see  some  of  these  problems 
through  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  (Schleiermacher  lived  from  1768  to 
1834)  is  very  helpful,  especially  so  because- 
this  great  theologian  and  educator  was  a 
man  of  superior  discemment*'and  devout 
character. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  bibliography  and  a  complete  index. — 
Earle  Amos  Brooks,  Boston  University 
School  of  Eklucation. 

100%  Drill  Books  in  the  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Arithmetic.  By  Ouy  M.  WHsoa. 
Addition,  56  pp. ;  Subtraction,  Borrowing 
Method,  48  pp. ;  Subtraction,  Elqual  Addi¬ 
tions  Method,  49  pp. ;  Multiplication  and 
Short  Division,  76  pp.  Ix>ng  Division,  53 
pp. ;  Teachers’  Manual,  53  pp.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1932,  1933. 

During  the  last  decade  or  so,  instruc¬ 
tors  engaged  in  the  work  of  training 
teachers  in  arithmetic  have  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  the  difficulties  in  each 
process  in  arithmetic,  and  to  grade  rather 
carefully  the  teaching-steps. 

It  is  very  satisfying,  therefore,  to  find< 
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in  Dr.  Wilson’s  Drill  Books  such  excellent 
and  copious  material  for  drill  on  each  of 
the  fundamental  processes.  The  basis  is 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  difficulties  in 
each  process.  These  are  arran^fed  into 
teachinif-steps,  based  upon  needs  as  shown 
by  analysis  of  pupil  errors. 

There  are  fire  books  in  the  series,  but 
only  four  would  be  used  in  any  one  sys¬ 
tem,  since  there  are  two  distinct  drill- 
books  in  subtraction,  one  for  classes 
which  use  the  “borrowing”  or  decomposi¬ 
tion  method,  the  other  for  those  trained 
in  the  equal  additions  method. 

The  first  in  the  series,  “My  .\ddition 
Drill  book,”  has  ten  groups  of  drills,  each 
group  containing  ten  steps.  Each  group 
starts  with  a  drill  on  ten  detached  pri¬ 
mary  addition  facts.  These,  with  related 
facts,  are  the  only  ones  necessary  to  accu¬ 
racy*  in  the  examples  of  that  particular 
group. 

In  “My  Subtraction  Drill  Book,”  based 
on  the  “Borrowing  or  Decomposition 
Method,”  Dr.  Wilson  does  not  camouflage 
the  use  of  helping  figures.  He  puts  them 
down  plainly  and  talks  of  them  in  a 
straightforward  way,  although  he  realizes 
that  such  figures  have  fallen  into  dis¬ 
repute  in  some  places,  where  the  term 
“crutch"  is  disparagingly  applied  to  them. 
In  his  “Teachers’  Manual”  he  justifies  the 
use  of  these  on  the  ground  that  the  aim 
of  the  modem  school  is  not  discipline 
through  failure,  but  rather  to  give  success 
in  useful  tasks.  His  belief  is  that  chil¬ 
dren,  as  they  gain  facility,  will  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  these  helping  figures. 

His  “Subtraction ;  Equal  Additions 
Method,”  is  adapted  to  all  forma  of  sub¬ 
traction  in  which  correction  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  minuend  figure  is  made  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  next  subtrahend  figure. 

“My  Multiplication  and  Short  Division 
Drill  Book”  first  covers  two  groups  of 
drill-work  in  multiplication  and  two  on 
short  division.  From  this  point,  short 
division  alternates  with  multiplication. 
The  related  subtraction  facta  are  arranged 
most  carefully  in  each  group  of  division 
examples.  Teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  prone 
to  slight  these  subtraction  facts,  such 
as  63  from  71,  and  then  wonder  why 
their  pupils  fail  on  9)Til‘,  for  example. 


after  having  had  “such  a  careful  presen¬ 
tation  of  short  division.” 

“My  Long  Division  Drill  Book”  will  be 
used,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  author,  no 
earlier  than  the  fifth  grade.  The  steps 
are  those  which  have  been  in  use  for 
years  in  several  systems.  The  author  has 
tried  to  reduce  the  number  of  rules.  As 
a  result,  he  has  only  two,  with  their  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

“The  Teachers’  Manual”  is  in  itself  a 
most  helpful  monograph  on  the  teaching 
of  the  four  fundamental  operations  with 
integers. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  have  material 
ready  to  put  into  the  pupils’  hands.  The 
api>earance  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  books  is  in 
their  favor.  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  pupil  will  take  pride  in 
keeping  his  individual  book  neat  and  in 
having  correct  results.  Add  to  these  ad¬ 
vantages  that  of  the  scientific  treatment 
of  each  process  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
books  owned  and  used  by  the  individual 
pupils  should  give  the  desired  results. 

The  author  expresses  the  hope  that 
“teacher  and  pupils  may  expect  increase 
of  understanding,  success,  and  joy  in  ac¬ 
complishment”  from  the  use  of  his  drill- 
books  and  that  the  children  of  the  present 
generation  may  be  carried  forward  to  a 
new  100%  standard.  Certain  systems 
which  use  “The  100%  Drill  Books”  report 
that  they  are  attaining  that  standard 
with  95%  of  their  pupils.  Without  doubt 
we  have  here  a  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  progress  in  arithmetic. — Olive  A. 
Kee,  Teachers  College  of  Boston. 

Introductory  Course  in  Science  for 
Colleges.  Two  volumes.  By  Prank  Cov¬ 
ert  Jean,  Ezra  Clarence  Harrah,  and  Fred 
Louis  Herman,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  and  Samuel  Ralph  Powers,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  (linn 
and  C!ompany,  Boston.  Vol.  I,  $2.20,  and 
Vol.  II,  $2.40. 

Volume  I — Man  and  the  Nature  of  Bis 
Physical  Universe. 

The  following  statements  may  be  made 
concerning  this  volume  and  its  companion, 
Vol.  II; 
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1.  They  were  written  by  experienced 
teachers. 

2.  Both  volumes  were  used  in  experi¬ 
mental  editions  with  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  students,  and  corrections  were  made 
as  experience  suggested. 

3.  Practically  the  whole  field  of  science 
is  included  in  this  course,  and  the  mutual 
relationships  of  the  sciences  are  recog¬ 
nized. 

4.  The  scientific  method  is  presented; 
many  graphic  incidents  are  related,  and 
all  is  presented  in  interesting  form. 

5.  The  subject  matter  is  organized  in 
teaching'  units,  and  many  helps  for  the 
teacher  are  given. 

Unit  I  is  astronomical.  A  survey  of 
astronomical  history  is  given,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  good  number  of  chapters 
on  modern  theories  and  recent  discoveries 
in  our  stellar  universe. 

Unit  II  considers  the  nature  of  Matter 
and  Energy.  Magnetism,  Electricity  and 
Radiations  are  considered  at  length,  and 
there  is  much  useful  chemical  informa¬ 
tion.  Experiments  are  suggested,  prob¬ 
lems  proposed,  and  incidents  related. 

Unit  III  is  very  practical,  dealing  with 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  In 
this  modem  age.  Here  mechanical  genius 
will  be  stimulated  and  research  tenden¬ 
cies  directed  into  practical  channels. 

Unit  IV  deals  with  the  Hydrosphere 
and  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  student's 
mind  is  directed  to  the  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  and  to  the  waters  that 
are  under  the  earth.  All  sorts  of  dreams 
of  aviation  and  meteorological  conquest 
are  set  going  by  the  chapters  in  this  unit, 
and  boys  and  girls  who  take  such  courses 
in  college  will  have  scientific  foundation 
for  the  aerial  explorations  that  are  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  made  in  the  future. 

Unit  V  is  opened  with  the  introductory 
sentence,  “The  earth's  surface  is  continu¬ 
ally  changing,"  and  there  follow  chapters 
on  physical  and  economic  geology  that 
abound  in  informational  value. 

A  glossary  and  an  index  complete  this 
good  volume. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  illustrations 
are  unusually  clear  and  appropriate  and 
that  the  incidents  given  are  always  to  the 


point.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there 
are  several  thought-inspiring  questions 
that  will  be  useful  in  assignments  and  in 
suggested  problems  for  students  to  work 
out. 

Volume  II — Man  and  the  Nature  of  Hie 
Biological  World. 

The  good  things  that  were  said  of  the 
first  volume  may  be  said  of  this  one  also, 
for  it  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  volume 
on  man's  physical  universe.  If  man  came 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  it  is 
well  to  know  something  of  this  earth  dust 
that  we  may  the  better  understand  life. 
That  is,  a  foundation  in  astronomy,  meteor¬ 
ology,  physics,  chemistry  and  geology,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which 
physical  laws  operate  are  necessary  for 
a  mastery  of  biology.  The  reviewer  has 
so  often  found  it  necessary  to  take  much 
time  in  reviewing  physical  and  chemical 
facts  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  with 
biological  instruction.  Our  authors  of  the 
two  volumes  being  reviewed  have  plainly 
discerned  this  need  and  have  met  it  by 
providing  Vol.  I  as  a  basis  for  Vol.  II. 
Students  who  have  mastered  the  units  of 
the  first  book  may  go  on  triumphantly 
to  the  work  of  the  second. 

Unit  I  considers  the  nature  of  Life. 
The  attitude  of  the  mechanist  is  favored, 
but  due  respect  for  the  vitalist  is  mani¬ 
fested.  Emergent  evolution  is  suggested  as 
one  of  the  best  explanations  of  life  and 
its  processes.  There  is  much  organic 
chemist r>’  in  this  chapter,  and  some  new 
facts  and  many  long-recogfnized  facts  are 
presented. 

Unit  II  discusses  the  cycle  of  metab¬ 
olism  in  living  things.  Many  references 
are  made,  as  in  other  chapters,  to  some 
of  the  common  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life. 

Unit  III  is  really  a  series  of  chapters 
on  evolution.  In  the  opening  sentences 
the  authors  say :  “How  long  ago  life  first 
appeared  on  the  earth  can  only  be  con¬ 
jectured.  .  .  .  But  one  thing  seems  cer¬ 
tain.  When  life  did  appear,  it  did  not 
remain  simple  in  form."  In  the  usual 
way  various  theories  of  evolution  are  then 
discussed. 
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Unit  IV  is  ecological.  All  sorts  of  plant 
and  animal  reactions  are  portrayed  in  an 
interesting  and  effective  manner. 

Unit  V  relates  scientific  discoveries, 
such  as  those  of  Gregor  Mendel,  to  prac¬ 
tical  plant  and  animal  breeding.  Here 
are  many  studies  in  heredity,  genetics, 
etc.  This  is  a  practical  series  of  chapters. 

Unit  VI  turns,  as  so  many  modem  books 
on  biology  do,  to  the  study  of  man.  The 
human  body  should  be  the  center  of  our 
biological  studies,  as  it  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  living  stmctures,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  A  practical  application 
of  previously  discussed  natural  laws  and 
processes  is  here  set  forth. 

Unit  VII  takes  up  the  matter  of  food, 
health  and  physical  efficiency.  Endocrin¬ 
ology’  is  introduced  appropriately,  and  the 
modem  fight  against  disease  is  presented 
as  a  challenge  to  sacrificial  effort  on  the 
part  of  students  in  the  years  to  come. 

Unit  VIII  is  the  last.  Here  are  pre¬ 
sented  chapters  on  man’s  cultural  develop¬ 
ment,  his  social  life,  and  the  “Age  of 
Power.”  The  closing  sentence  expresses 
effectively  the  cumulative  influence  of  the 
book  by  saying,  “Never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man  has  the  challenge  to  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  been  so  keen  as  it  is 
today.” 

The  old-fashioned  books  on  biology  left 
the  student  with  little  more  than  a  lim¬ 
ited  technique,  perhaps  never  to  be  used, 
some  knowledge  of  classification,  but  little 
that  was  practical,  and  little  that  was 
definitely  cultural.  Such  a  book  as  this 
gives  facts,  stimulates  to  the  acquisition 
of  more  facts,  broadens  life,  prepares  for 
life’s  greatest  functions,  and  enriches 
thought  and  spirit. — Earle  Aiios  Brooks, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Exploring  the  World  of  Science.  By 
Charlet  H.  Lake,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Henry  P.  Harley, 
Supervising  Teacher  of  Science,  Fairniount 
Junior  High,  Cleveland,  and  Louis  E. 
WeltOH,  Assistant  Principal,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland.  692  pages.  $1.76. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  so  many  similar 
publications  of  late,  a  number  of  capable 
and  experienced  teachers  of  science  have 
combined  their  skill  in  teaching,  their 


practical  plans,  their  breadth  of  biological 
knowledge,  and  their  artistic  ideals  in 
producing  a  good  book. 

One  who  is  accustomed  to  review  or 
to  use  books  of  this  sort  will  notice  at 
once  the  form  and  the  contents.  Though 
just  a  bit  ponderous,  the  volume  is  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  title,  “Exploring  the  World 
of  Science,”  adds  a  lure  that  will  lead 
many  to  follow  up  the  exploring  tendency 
which  is  ever  in  the  mind  of  youthful 
persons.  With  wise  educational  fore> 
thought  the  authors  have  grouped  the 
contents  of  the  entire  book  into  sixteen 
units.  The  units  are  subdivided  into 
chapters,  the  chapters  into  problems. 
Tlie  many  problems  are  illuminated  by 
good  drawings  by  Adrian  J.  lorio,  and  the 
well-planned  and  simply-explained  experi¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  conspicuous  questions 
constantly  confront  the  reader  and  stu¬ 
dent  and  provoke  thought  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  activities  suggested  at  the  end 
of  each  unit,  the  self-examination  data, 
and  the  complete  bibliography  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful. 

Some  of  the  major  units  discussed  are 
.\tmosphere,  Sound,  Water,  W’eather  and 
Climate,  The  Earth’s  Place  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  Soil,  Building  Materials,  Forces  of 
Nature,  Machines,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity, 
How  Plants  Make  Food,  Animals  Useful 
to  Man,  and  A  Healthy  Body.  Though 
the  logical  sequence  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  units  may  not  be  quite  clear,  the 
plan  for  study  and  research  is  compre¬ 
hensive. 

A  high  school  student  guided  by  this 
book  in  his  studies  of  the  biological  and 
physical  aspects  of  science,  will  surely 
have  a  good  background  for  further  stud¬ 
ies  in  college,  in  private  research  work, 
or  in  practical  living.  It  is  a  wholesome 
and  stimulating  book. 

In  connection  with  the  detailed  index 
there  are  many  suggestions  for  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  more  difficult  and  newer 
words.  Many  students  are  troubled  by 
the  vocabulary  of  science.  Since  these 
new  words  must  be  used  and  must  be 
recognized  and  pronounced  in  reading,  it 
is  well  that  this  very  practical  help  la 
given. — Earle  A.  Brooks,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Education. 
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Wine  and  Physic.  By  Alesander  Laing, 
decorated  by  Isabel  Lattimore.  A  Poem 
and  Six  Essays  on  the  Fate  of  Our  Lan¬ 
guage.  157  pp.  cloth.  $2.00.  Farrar  A 
Rinehart,  Incorporated. 

Qrowth  in  English.  Books  I  and  II. 
By  Mabel  E.  Simpson,  Director  Elementary 
Grades  and  Kindergartens,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  Mary  A.  Adams,  Principal,  Monte¬ 
bello  Demonstration  School,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  with  illustrations  by  Marguer¬ 
ite  Davit.  1934.  Newson  A  Company. 
Book  I,  448  pp.,  cloth.  Book  II,  480  pp., 
cloth,  96  cents  each. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Social  Studies:  Conclusions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission.  170  pp., 
cloth,  $1.25.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Individual  Differences.  The  Nature 
and  Causes  of  Variations  in  Intelligence 
and  Special  Abilities.  By  Frank  8.  Free¬ 
man,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in 
Cornell  University.  1934.  355  pp.,  cloth, 

$2.50.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy  of  Ethical  Culture.  By  Samuel 
Frederick  Bacon,  M.  A.  1933.  183  pp., 

paper.  The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

Julius  Caesar.  (New  Readers’  Shakes¬ 
peare).  Edited  by  0.  R.  Harrison  and 
F.  H.  Pritchard,  .\merican  Edition  pre¬ 
pared  by  Marquis  E.  Shattuck,  Super¬ 
visor  of  English,  Detroit,  Michigan,  149 
pp.,  cloth,  illustrated.  Henry  Holt  and 
0>mpany. 

Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing.  A  Prac¬ 
tical  Text  for  Girls  and  Women.  By 
Louisa  C.  Lippitt,  R.  N.,  Director  of 
Phj'siotherapy  at  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
Washington,  and  Instructor  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Schools  at  Children’s  and  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospitals  in  Washington.  Edited 


by  John  W.  Ritchie.  424  pp.,  cloth,  illus¬ 
trated.  1934.  $1.24.  World  Book  Co. 


The  following  publications  have  been 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Publication, 
Teachers  Collegfe,  Columbia  University: 

A  Study  of  the  Opinions  of  Certain 
Professional  and  Non-professional  Groups 
Regarding  Homogeneous  or  Ability 
Grouping.  By  Walter  H.  Sauvain,  Ph.  D. 
$1.75. 

The  Music  Preparation  of  Elementary 
Teachers  in  State  Teachers  Colleg^es.  By 
Ezra  U.  F.  Weis,  Ph.  D.  $1.50. 

The  Professional  Training  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Dietitian.  By  Helen  Clarke,  Ph.  D. 
$1.50. 

The  Status  of  the  Married  Woman 
Teacher.  By  David  Wilbur  Peters,  Ph.  D. 
$1.50. 

Junior  High  School  Costa  By  Wilbur 
/.  Qooch,  Ph.  D.  $1.75. 

The  Control  of  State-Supported  Teach¬ 
er-Training  Programs  for  Negroea  By 
Felton  O.  Clark,  Ph.  D.  $1.50. 

Certain  Trends  in  Curriculum  Prac¬ 
tices  and  Policies  in  State  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers  Collegea  By 
Oeorge  P.  Deyoe,  Ph.  D.  $1.50. 

Leadership  Among  Adolescent  Boya 
By  E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  Ph.D.  $1.50. 


An  Introductory  Course  in  Science  for 
Colleges.  Book  I,  Man  and  the  Nature  of 
His  Physical  Universe.  By  Frank  Covert 
Jean,  Ezra  Clarence  Harrah,  and  Fred 
Louis  Herman,  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  with  the  editorial  collaboration 
of  Samuel  Ralph  Powers,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  1934.  524  pp., 
cloth,  illustrated.  $2.20.  Vol.  II.  589  pp., 
cloth,  illustrated.  $2.40.  Ginn  and  Co. 
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Piinciplea  of  Bdueation.  By  Jamet  L. 
Mur$eU,  Ph.  Profenor  of  Eklncation, 
Lawrence  College.  1934.  505  and  zii  pp., 
cloth.  $9.75  liat.  W.  W.  Norton  A  Co. 

The  Junior  Speech  Arta.  By  Alice 
Evelyn  Craig,  The  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California.  1934. 
470  pp.  $1.40.  Cloth.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Bffects  of  Combinations  of  Hand¬ 
edness  and  Eyedness  on  Letter-Position, 
'‘Bangs  of  Attention,”  Scores.  By  Irving 
Andereon,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  H.  R.  Croeland,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  Studies  in  Psychology — Vol.  I,  Bul¬ 
letin  6.  48  pp.,  paper.  25c.  University 

of  Oregon. 

A  Workbook  in  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  Jamet  L.  Murtell,  Ph.  D.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  £2ducation,  Lawrence  College. 
140  pp.,  paper.  $1.25.  W.  W.  Norton  A 
Co. 

New  Progrress  Tests  in  Latin.  By  B.  L. 
Vllman,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  A.  W.  Smalley,  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Chicago.  1934.  122  pp , 

paper.  40  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Songs  of  Wild  Birds.  By  Albert  R. 
Brand.  1934.  91  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated 

with  photographs  and  two  double-faced, 
non-breakable  records.  $2.00.  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons. 

Hy  Word  Book  (Five  Volumes)  — 
Grade  Two,  Grade  Three,  Grade  Four, 
Grade  Five,  and  Grade  Six.  By  Frederick 
8.  Breed,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Ellit  C. 
Seale,  formerly  of  Kent  State  Teachers 
College,  Kent,  Ohio.  1934.  92  pp.,  work¬ 
books.  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

An  Introduction  to  Teaching  and 
Learning.  By  Oerald  Alan  Yoakam, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Courses  in  Elementary  Ekiuca- 
tion.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Robert 
Oilkey  Simpton,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Elducation  and  Psychology,  Carne¬ 
gie  Institute  of  Technology.  1934.  497 

pp.,  cloth.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$8.50. 


An  Introduction  to  Educational  Soci¬ 
ology.  By  Rott  L.  Finney,  Ph.  D.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Educational  Sociology, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Letlie  D. 
Zeleny,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minne¬ 
sota.  1934.  341  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated. 

$2.40.  D.  C.  Heath  A  Company. 


Belational  and  Functional  Thinking  j 
in  Mathematica.  Ninth  Yearbook  of  the  ! 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe-  1 1 
matics.  215  pp.,  cloth.  Bureau  of  Pub-  (  2 

lications.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  |  y 
University.  i  ^  ^ 

Comparative  Psychology.  By  Edward  t 
L.  Thorndike,  R.  H.  Watert,  Calvin  P.  1 
Stone,  F.  A.  Mott,  Donald  M.  Purdy,  Paul  ^ 

E.  Fieldt,  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  Howard 
S.  Liddell,  W.  T.  Heron,  Edward  Chaee 
Tolman,  Robert  C.  Tryon,  Otto  L.  Tinkle^ 
paugh.  1934.  529  pp.,  cloth,  $3.50.  Pren-  ^ 
tice-Hall,  Inc. 

i 

General  Language  Course.  By  Helen 
S.  Eaton.  1934.  176  pp.,  cloth.  Banks 

Upshaw  and  Company,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Keys  and  Cues  (Business  Plays  for 
Reading  or  Presentation),  The  Dramatic 
Way  of  Teaching  Business  Attitudes.  By 
Bruce  Align  Findlay  and  Etther  Blair 
Findlay.  591  pp.,  cloth.  1934.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

Business  Mathematics.  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  R.  Robert  Rotenberg,  M.C.S., 
Instructor  of  Commercial  Subjects,  W.  L. 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

511  pp.,  cloth.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Interesting  Letters.  How  to  Write 
Them.  Books  One  and  Two.  By  Shertcin 
Cody.  122  pp.  each,  paper.  1934.  The 
Oregg  Publishing  Company. 


The  English  of  Business  Work  Book. 
By  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  Lillian  Orittom  Wil¬ 
ton,  and  E.  Lillian  Hutchinton.  Parts 
One  and  Two.  128  pp.  1934.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

Essai^B — Yesterday  and  Today.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Harold  L.  Tinker.  New  Pocket 
Classics  Series.  691  pp.,  cloth.  1934.  80 

cents.  The  Macmillan  Company. 


